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PREFACE 


Recent decades have been witnessing considerable interest 
among scholars with regard to issues pertaining to women. It 
was the ‘Towards Equality’ report of the committee on the Status 
of Women in India and developments at the international level 
which generated a new interest in women’s issues. The report 
exposed the stark reality of the condition of women in India. 
With constitutional provision not being translated into the real 
lives of the mass of women, a number of women’s organization 
took up issues of rampant violence against women and 
questioned the patriarchal assumptions in society. As a 
consequence, women’s studies also made an emergence. 
Important became the manner in which women were portrayed 
in the writings on history. Probing into this aspect had 
commenced in the West, more so in the United States, since the 
1960s. The Indian Association of Women’s Studies founded in 
1981 gave the required the fillip to teaching and research in the 
area. The feeling that women were left out, marginalized, wrongly 
depicted increased the need for setting right women’s position in 


Indian history especially in the context of the portrayal of 
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Women in the Indological, Colonial and Nationalist rhetoric. 
Studies have also been questioning Euro-Centric approaches to 
studies on women of South Asia. Hardly are there extensive 
studies on women in regional histories. The very few studies 
available are narrative and more in the traditional pattern of 
writing. The impact of political, socio-economic transformations 
and their impact on women and the actual role women played in 
a specific historical period is significant. A contextualized 
analysis of gender relations in terms of the politico-socio- 
economic transformations is wanting particularly in regional 
histories. Attempt has been made to examine the marginalization 
of the various aspects of womanhood and various sections of 
women, their actual role and contributions during the period 


under study which have been rather partial and distorted. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The period under study witnessed many developments 
which had impact upon women. Hence, an attempt has been 
made to construct the history of women during the period by 
adopting an analytical approach. Not just nationalist writings, 
but also subsequent scholarships down to the recent times 


including those of foreign scholars have been referred. 
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AREA OF THE STUDY 

The present work is confined to the period between twelfth 
to sixteenth centuries in medieval Karnataka. The period 
witnessed the rule of Hoysala, Vijayanagar, Bahamani-Shahi and 
other minor feudatory families. The period witnessed many 
developments in political, social, economic and cultural spheres. 
Important became the emergence of Virasaiva, Haridasa and the 
Sufi mystical movements. These developments had an impact 
not only on the society in general but on women in particular. 
The study undertaken is an attempt to trace and analyze the 
position of women in medieval Karnataka between twelfth to 
sixteenth century AD, with a critique of the portrayal of women 
in the historiography pertaining to the period under study, so as 


to make visible the submerged voice of the women. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The thesis has tapped the vast epigraphical sources on the 
history of the period under study - Epigrahia Carnatica volumes, 
Karnataka Inscriptions, South Indian Inscriptions, Annual 
Reports on South Indian Epigraphy and Mysore Archeological 


Reports. Available works on the history of the MHoysalas, 
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Vijayanagar, Bahamanis and the Minor Dynasties including 
Foreign Accounts have been examined besides several other 
secondary sources. Extensive field work was undertaken to 
study the sculptures in temples of Hampi, Belur, Halebid, 
Somnathpur, Sravanabelagola. For a study of Sufism, a visit was 
made to Gulburga and Bijapur and interacted with a cross- 


section of women devotees. 


CHAPERTISATION 

The present work is structured into five chapters besides 
the Preface. 

The opening chapter while presenting a brief note on the 
emergence of women studies and approaches to gender studies 
in history, also examines the background the historical 
developments during the period under study and the role of 
women therein. The work not only’ studies MHoysalas, 
Vijayanagar, Bahamanis and Shahis, but also tries to trace the 
impact of these political developments on women. 

The second chapter entitled ‘Women’s Voice in Historical 
Writings’ attempts a critical analysis of the historiography 


especially the nationalist historiography. The portrayal of women 
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in the several works on history of the Hoysalas, Vijayanagar and 
contemporary political powers has been analysed. 

The third chapter ‘Women in the making of Society and 
Economy’ tries to glean the role women played in the social and 
economic life of the period. Basing the study upon epigraphical 
and literary accounts, an examination of the elite and ordinary 
women’s role in the socio-economic sphere has been made. An 
endeavour is made to retrieve common women’s activities in the 
socio-economic sphere which was neglected in the nationalist 
historiography. 

The fourth chapter is ‘Women and Mysticism’. It was only 
in the mystical movements of the period — Virasaivism, Haridasa 
movement, Jainism, Sufism - that women during the period 
under study found a vent out to express themselves. The chapter 
focuses on the original women’s voices, an authentic voice of 
dissent and protest as seen in the bridal and other women 
mystics. 

The fifth chapter is ‘Epilogue’ which tries to bring out the 
findings of the study. It is followed by Bibliography, Royal 


Emblems, Maps and Genealogical Charts. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


A very significant outcome of the feminist movement has 
been writing women back into history. While inequalities in the 
very lives of women were sought to be understood and attempts 
were made to locate the roots of oppression, at the same time it 
was realized that women were absent in standard history texts. 
The 1960’s which was marked by the second wave Feminism 
saw the movement rejecting the stereotypical roles assigned 
traditionally to women. Attempts were made to project an 
objective history as women’s contribution had been rendered 
invisible in history writings. 1970’s became significant in the 
writing of women’s history in the western countries with varying 
emphasis reflecting the concerns of the contemporary feminist 
movements. Gendered perceptions were questioned in order to 
gain a fuller understanding of history. Perceptions like that of 
Aristotle that ‘The female is female by virtue of a certain lack of 


qualities’ or St. Thomas Acquina’s statement that ‘Woman is an 
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imperfect man’ caused much furor in the feminist circles, also 
the misogynist psychoanalytic determinisms of Sigmund Freud. 
Several criticisms were leveled against Freudian 
Psychoanalysis of gender. Simone de Beauvoir in her ‘The 
Second Sex’ made a full length critique of the discourse of 
psychoanalysis in Chapter II entitled ‘The Psychoanalytic Point of 
View’. Freudian assumption that woman feel that ‘she is a 
mutilated man’ was denounced.! Inequality is attributed to the 
resistance of the ancient capitalistic paternalism that in most 
countries prevents the concrete realization of this equality.2 She 
rejects Freudian view of social origins of the masculine and 
paternal power and privilege. Jacques Lacan’s psychoanalysis on 
the other hand suggested that historically the making of 
masculinity and feminity are subject to specific sorts of 
patriarchal system, while Karen Horney, feminist psychoanalyst 
and physician held the view it was social rather than biological 


factors that influenced the development of gender identity. She 


1 Beauvoir, Simone de : 1989, The Second Sex (Translated and Edited by Parshley H 
M), Vintage Books, New York, p.41. 


2 Ibid, p.55. 


3 Geetha, V : 2006, Gender, Stree, Calcutta, p.77. 
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believed that men perceive women as inferior as a way to elevate 
their own status.* 

Betty Frieden in her ground breaking ‘The Feminine 
Mystique’ explored the beliefs and institutions that seriously 
damaged the confidence and intellectual capabilities of women. 
She also examines the feelings of women who in their traditional 
roles felt that they had everything, lacked nothing and yet had a 
sense of emptiness. In fact she titles this as ‘The problem 
without a Name’.> One of the earliest to have undertaken a study 
of feminism and history was Christine de Pizan. As early as 1405 
in her ‘Book of the City of Ladies’ refuted misogynist writings. By 
making use of women’s history she demonstrated the grievous 
errors of those who lambasted the female sex as inherently weak 
and evil. Her writing is said to have had much of an inspiration 
to ordinary women of the day. Though her work was considered 
an eye opener for the feminist, it was also held that her approach 


was too elitist and not an ideal mixture of feminism and history.” 


4 Helgeson, Vicki S : 2005, Psychology of Gender, Pearson Education, New Delhi, 
p.166. 


5 Frieden, Betty : 1968, The Feminine Mystique, Penquine, London 


6 Bennet, Judith M : 1989, Feminism and History in Gender and History, ISSW 
0953-5233, Vol. I, p.251. 


7 Bennet, Judith M : 2006, History Matters, Patriarchy and the Challenge of 
Feminism, University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, p.6. 
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However, the American Women’s Movements raised 
questions about women being obliterated or made invisible in 
the history texts. This paved the way for the emergence of 
women historians who tried to uncover the discriminations and 
inequalities that remained persistent. With the founding of 
Women’s Study Centres, research on an extensive scale and 
teaching were undertaken. Different aspects of women’s history 
were explored. Studies in course of time got expanded into 
gender history and gave birth to diversified fields of research 
such as history of men and masculinities, history of sexualities 
and other areas. There was even a shift in the usage of terms 
pertaining to women, ‘Oppression of Women’ to ‘Subordination of 
Women’ or Inequality of sexes’. Moreover, with different trends 
emerging in social science research, and not all conforming to 
feminist perspective, changing concerns and developments in 
Afro-Asia, women’s history is being confronted with newer 
challenges. 

The ‘Towards Equality’ Report prepared by the committee 
on the status of women in 1974 brought out shocking 
revelations about the actual status Indian women held, while 
putting forth a comprehensive account of the inequalities 


* Bennet, Judith M : 1989, p.254. 
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prevailing in the social, economic, educational and cultural 
sphere.? Following this, debates and campaigns over various 
forms of atrocities such as rape, dowry deaths and other forms of 
violence meted out to women, besides, health and the question 
of rights of women were launched. Developments at the 
international level such as UN Declaration of 1975 as 
International Year of Women and the First International 
Conference on Women at Mexico provided a sudden visibility to 
several issues associated with women. Feminist writings of the 
west and the report of the CSW provided the necessary impetus 
in the promotion of women’s studies in India. Significantly, the 
report exploded the myth of Indian Women being accorded a 
high status and held in high esteem. It was also in line with the 
assertion, in history ‘there were women too’ and that women’s 
role in history was not only neglected but an objective portrayal 
was absent. It was in this context studies on women’s histories 
began to take shape from the 1970’s. Attempts commenced to 
retrieve women from the folds of history as their role was 
camouflaged in the androcentric writings. The history writings 


that had emerged in the colonialist period were found to be 


9 For details, Towards Equality : Report of the Committee on the status of women in 
India, 1974, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, New Delhi. 
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skewed and distorted as women and their role never came under 
the purview of historical analysis. The writings were a grand 
narration of the stories of the kings, emperors, interspersed with 
some women’s names. In fact, the 19t century middle class 
intelligentia in reacting strongly to the colonialist negative 
perceptions of Indian history, civilization, culture, society 
projected their part as glorious in a highly defensive manner. 
The search for a new image propelled the cultural revivalists to 
resurrect a glorious and a highly romantic past more so the 
ancient past. In their endeavour to defend everything, including 
the position if women, which had come in for a beating in the 
colonialist writings, Indological ‘discovery’ of India’s past came in 
handy. 

When a heated debate ensued over several of the practices 
associated with women, the reformers right from Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, as well as the anti-reformist conservatives fell upon 
the Shastras to defend their positions. In the writing an rewriting 
of women’s positions, Shastras became the base on which 
arguments were put forth. Protagonists of reform attempted to 
show that practices such as Sati, early marriages, enforced 
widowhood, denial of education to women, etc. were not widely 


prevalent in ancient times. A vehement argument was put forth 
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that as the practices were obsolete, they were fit to be banned. 
Moreover, it was also true rebut the colonialist denigration of 
women’s position in the society and Hindu civilization. 

Hence attempts were made to project Indian women as 
ideal, having held a high status and in high esteem. They were 
portrayed as educated, having right to property, free to select 
partners in life and as intellectual companions of their 
husbands. This is evident in Romesh Chandra Dutt’s writings 
where in Hindu women are described as having held an 
honoured place from the sawn of Hindu civilization as learned 
and having inherited and possessed property, having a share in 
sacrifices and religious duties.1° They are also spoken of as 
having had a _ legitimate influence on _ politics and 
administration.!1 Dutt goes further stating that absolute 
seclusion was unknown till the coming of the Mohamedans and 
no ancient nation accord their women a higher honour than the 
Hindus. 

One of the well known nationalist works exclusively on 
Indian women is A. S. Altekar’s ‘The Position of Women in Hindu 


10 Dutt R C : 2009, The History of Ancient India, (Revised Edition), Bhartiya Kala 
Prakashan, Delhi, p.149. 


11 Tbid. 
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Civilization’.12. Divided into 12 chapters, the study which 
commences from the earliest times down to the 1950’s, even 
touching upon the debates that ensued over various practices 
associated with women since the nineteenth century. Relying 
heavily upon the Dharmasastras and other scriptures, it deals 
with several aspects of Indian womanhood such as childhood, 
education, marriage, divorce, widowhood, women in public life, 
property rights, women and religion, dress, ornaments and so 
on. While putting forth a high status held by women in ancient 
India he at the same time attributes the decline in their position 
to the introduction of the non-Aryan wife into the Aryan 
household, and the degeneration is stated to have commenced 
from about 1000 BC and became marked in about 500 years.!% 
From within the Alterkarian mould a number of works emerged, 
by which stereotypical roles came to be attributed to women. The 
inherent limitations and biases in nationalist historiography may 
be clearly discerned in the work. His was a reflection of the 
nationalist writers from the second half of the nineteenth 
century who placed tremendous importance on the physical 


12 Altekar, AS : 1999, The Positionof Women in Hindu Civilization from Pre-Historic 
Times to the Present Day (Reprint), Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi. 


13 Ibid, p.345. 
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regeneration of the Hindus.!4 This was the hall mark of most 
writings including those on regional histories. 

The writings on the history of Karnataka in general or 
dynastic histories that were undertaken, were all based on 
inscriptional and literary evidences including foreign notices. By 
the time the writings in the history of Karnataka by Indian 
historians emerged a base had been laid by western scholarship. 
Painstaking efforts were made in the discovery and study of 
epigraphs and numismatics were made by them.!5 Volumes on 
inscriptions with translations and transliterations, monographs, 
annotative lists were brought out by them came in handy for 
historians. The western scholars also pioneered the study of 
Kannada language and literature. !© 

The period under study covering four centuries from 12th 
century to 16th century AD marked a significant phase in the 
history of Karnataka. Broadly the period covers the rule of the 
Hoysalas and Vijayanagara, Bahamani and Shahi periods, some 


14 Chakravarti, Uma : 2005, Beyond the Altekarian Paradign : Towards a New 
Understanding of Gender Relations in Early Indian History in Kumkum Roy (Ed) : 
Readings in Early Indian History (Reprinted), Manohar Pubilications, New Delhi, 
p.77. 


15 Important have been J F Fleet and Hultch, Mark Wilks, B L Rice, Zeiglier who 
contributed immensely for the study of history of Karnataka. 


16 Rev. Kittel brought out the first English to Kannada dictionary, while W. Reeve 
prepared both Kannada-English and English-Kannada dictionary. Moeyling and 
others contributed much to Kannada language and literature. 
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of their contemporaries as well as that of feudatories. On the rise 
of the Hoysalas there was a contention for establishing 
supremacy between the Hoysalas and their contemporaries — 
Sevunas, Kakatiyas, Cholas, Pandyas of Uchchangi, 
Padinalkunad, the Nidugal Cholas and a few other ruling 
families had much to contribute to the politico-socio-economic 
sphere during this period of history. 

The focus of the works on Hoysalas has been mainly on the 
political history importantly the military exploits which is said to 
have enhanced the power and prestige of the dynasty. The 
dynasty is said to have been started by Sala, an eponymous 
hero. Early history of the Hoysalas is same what obscure as 
there is no direct epigraphical evidence about the rule of Sala. 
He was probably a local chieftain, who by sheer dint of ability 
rose to prominence. Records indicate Nripakama as the earliest 
ruler. He was succeeded by his son Vinayaditya, who had a long 
reign of about fifty years. It was during his period that Hoysalas 
entered into a subordinate alliance with the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana. Vinayaditya and his son Ereyanga both seem to have 
been contended with the subordinate position. Ereyanga was 


succeeded by Ballala-I, who ruled for a brief period of six years. 
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He died without giving a heir to the throne. Hence, he was 
succeeded by his younger brother Bittideva. 

As per the available recorded history, a strong base of the 
kingdom was laid by Bittideva, later known as Vishnu Vardhana, 
who on the death of Vikramaditya-VI of Kalyana Chalukya, 
declared himself as an independent sovereign. Vishnu Vardhana, 
more than any other king, based on inscriptional evidences is 
projected as a great military genius, able administrator and a 
patron of art and literature. In his efforts for expansion, which 
attacking may kingdoms, he is said to have attacked and 
defeated the Kongalva king and married his daughter Chandala 
Devi.!” Vanquished kings faced political compulsions. They were 
forced to give away their daughters or sisters in marriage to the 
victorious kings. However, women had no voice to refuse such 
alliances. 

It was during the reign of Ballala-II, Hoysalas made an 
inroad into the Tamil provinces. He is said to have subdued the 
Kongalvas, Changalvas, captured the Uchchangi fort and 
assumed titles such as ‘Dakshinapatha Sarvabhauma’,!8§ as well 


17 Derett J D M: 1957, The Hoysalas (Medieval Indian Royal Family), Oxford 
University Press. 


18 EC, V, Belur 135 
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as ‘Giridurgamalla’!9. Epigraphs describe Umadevi as_ the 
crowned queen of Ballala-II. However, Ballala had married a 
Chola princess, Cholamahadevi and Chola Kulottunga-HI had 
married Ballala’s daughter Somaladevi. Hence, marital alliances 
for political gains became common during Hoysala rule too. 
Under his successors, the Hoysalas continued their battles in 
the Tamil regions with the Pandyas and tributes were collected 
from Maravarman Sundara Pandya. 

On feeling threatened by the Yadavas in the north and the 
Pandyas in the south, the dynasty was partitioned between 
Narasimha-III and Ramanatha.2° The Hoysalas had to grapple to 
maintain their authority as on the fall of the Cholas, the Pandyas 
absorbed the Chola territories. However, the weakening power of 
the Hoysalas was upheld by Ballala-III who re-united the 
kingdom which had been partitioned. Ballala-III’s rule is 
considered the last significant phase in the Hoysala rule.It was a 
period of intense turmoil in the south. With the internal 
dissensions, the kingdoms of the south, importantly Sevunas of 
Devagiri, Kakatiyas of Warangal and the Pandyas of Madurai 
were unable to defend themselves against the onslaught from 


” Ibid, Belur 175 


20 EC, V, Belur 125 
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Delhi. With each contending for political supremacy, they failed 
to organize a resistance to stem the tide of invasion. When in 
1310 Malik Kafur invaded, Ballala-IIJ was said to have been 
absent from his capital.2! Dwarasamudra was sacked and 
Ballala was forced to arrive at a peaceful understanding with 
Malik Kafur. 

Though peace was bought the truce, soon in 1327, 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlak’s army invaded the capital, besides 
with Sevunas, Kakatiyas, Kampila and Pandya power having got 
destroyed, Ballala’s attempts to rise against the sultan failed and 
with his death, Hoysala power extinguished as his successor 
Vira Virupaksha failed in his attempts to revive it having a most 
pathetic end. It is also held that invasions from Delhi Sultanate 
not only destroyed the traces of the Pandyas and the Hoysala 
rule in the Tamil country but also affected the social, religious 
and cultural fabric.?2 

A few feudatory families and the Cholas had been 
politically active during the Hoysala rule. The Changalvas, 


Kongalvas, Saluvas, Yadavas, Padinalkunad and Santaras had 


21 EC, XI, Channapatna No. 73; XII Chikkanayakanahalli No.4; IV, Gundlupete, 
No.69 


22 Krishnaswami, A: 1964, Tamil Country under Vijayanagar, Annamalai University, 
Annamalai nagar, p.99. 


ealeys 
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all been engaged in regular conflicts with the Hoysalas. They 
were either subdued or absorbed by the Hoysalas. 

The rise of Vijayanagara marked a significant phase in the 
history of Karnataka and the south of India. Several debates 
surround the origin of Vijayanagar including that of whether 
they belong to the Telugu or Kannada stock. Inscriptional 
evidences also point to the founders Harihara-I and Bukkaraya-l 
having served the Hoysalas.? 

Lasting for almost three centuries as the dominant power 
in southern India, the kingdom of Vijayanagar, which was 
founded in 1336 CE, represents the last great native phase in 
the annals of southern Indian history. The kingdoms expansion 
drive in the initial years of its formation made it the first 
southern Indian state to integrate multiple linguistic and 
cultural regions under a single power with smaller areas and 
local chiefs exercising power as its representatives. Three major 
linguistic groups — the Tamils, the Kannadigas and the Telugus — 
were brought under one banner encouraging the emergence of 
what was called Southern Indian Culture. By offering a high 


degree of political unity to these and other groups, the kingdom 


23 EC, X, Bagepalli 70 
Also, Filliozat, Vasundhara (Ed.) : 1977, Vijayanagar Empire as seen by Domingo 
Paes and Fernao Nuniz, National Book Trust, Delhi, p.1. 
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worked towards acquiring an edge in warfare against northern 
conquerors for a long time. The kingdom also ensured that no 
smaller kingdoms or fiefdoms could challenge its authority. 

Ruled by four different dynasties - the Sangamas, the 
Saluvas, the Tuluvas and the Aravidus - Vijayanagara unified 
the region in a manner in which no other kingdom had done in 
the past. The kingdom of Vijayanagar was a powerful military 
state. The Rayas of the kingdom first defeated and subdued the 
native rulers who represented various shades of Hindu 
philosophy. But as the kingdom grew to become a formidable 
force challenging and blocking the advances of the Muslims from 
the north, it came to be described by some Historians as the 
saviour of Hinduism in southern India. 

The major conflicts in the region were between the 
Vijayanagara and the Bahamanis, primarily for the fertile 
Krishna-Godavari delta, the Cauvery basin, the Tungabhadra 
doab and the Konkan regions. Initial years witnessed revolt from 
Tamil region. However, clashes were more to be seen with the 
Bahamanis. It was only in the fourteenth century that witnessed 
Vijayanagar emerging as the paramount power to the south of 
the rivers Tungabhadra and Krishna. Rulers maintained internal 


order by trying to keep Bahamanis at bay. Vijayanagar trade too 
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was augmented by acquiring control of the ports on both the sea 
coasts, thereby leading to the increased income and prosperity. 
However, during the rule of the Saluvas, attacks by 
Bahamani sultans and Gajapati kings of Orissa resulted in 
contracting the size of the Vijayanagar territory. The situation 
was brought under control by Krishnadevaraya. He first defeated 
a coalition comprising the Bahamanis and the five successor 
states and took over the Raichur fort. He then restored the 
Bahamani sultan to his throne in 1512 CE. At the same time, he 
successfully subdued Gangaraja of Ummattur in the south by 
defeating him in the battle and capturing the fort of 
Sivasamudra. Krishnadevaraya then turned towards. the 
Gajapati ruler of Orissa, who had in his control important forts 
in the Andhra region and also commanded the Coromandel 
Coast as far as Nellore. In a series of wars during 1513-20 CE, 
he gained from Gangaraja the region up to Godavari and 
conquered lands as far as Kataka in Orissa. An alliance was 
formed with Orissa according to which the king of Orissa was to 
give his daughter in marriage to Krishnadevaraya and in return 
regain all his territory that had been conquered up to the north 
of the river Krishna. This incident projects that princess became 


a pawn for political gains of kings. Marital alliances were 
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arranged with political motives - it could be for strengthening 
one’s position, to stop a powerful enemy’s threat, security of 
one’s position or for establishing one’s suzerainty. Vanquished 
kings faced political compulsions. In all these alliances, women 
were used as pawns - she had no voice to express regarding her 
marriage which had been fixed for political gains. 

After the death of Krishnadevaraya, his half brother 
Achyutaraya ascended the throne, under the regency of 
Ramaraya. His reign was wrought with problems as 
Krishnadevaraya’s dead had led to renewed attacks by Biyapur, 
Golkonda and Orissa. Achyuta could not add any more 
territories to the Vijayanagar boundaries after the death of 
Krishnadevaraya in 1529 CE. He remained pre-occupied with the 
intrigues involving Ramaraya and the troublesome nobles and 
chieftains, who were challenging the central authority. After 
Achytaraya, Ramaraya elevated his position by assuming royal 
titles. 

Golkonda and Ahmednagar lost much at the hands of 
Ramaraya, they were eager to destroy Vijayanagar’s power 
forever. In 1565 CE the four sultans of the Deccan came together 
to fight a battle against Vijayanagar at Talikota, which resulted 


in the disastrous defeat of the Vijayanagar forces. The Battle of 
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Talikota, also called the Battle of Bannihatti or the Battle of 
Rakkasa-Tangadi, was one of the most decisive battles fought, in 
which the Deccani Sultanates emerged victorious. Ramaraya was 
captured and killed. The battle crippled the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, which had successfully resisted invasions from the 
north for more than two centuries. When Vijayanagar fell, the 
city became desolate. Despite the severe set back, the kingdom 
of Vijayanagar continued to exist in a small way till the early part 
of the seventeenth century. 

Contemporaneous to the Vijayanagar kingdom, there also 
existed in Karnataka several principalities built up by the 
enterprise of local chieftains. Some of them enjoyed almost 
sovereign status and owed nominal allegiance to Vijayanagar 
kingdom for considerable period and played a significant role. 
Important among them were Yelahanka Nadaprabhus, Keladi 
Nayakas, Palayagars, Tarikere Nayakas, Gummanayakana Palya, 
Chitradurga Nayakas, Nidugal and Ummattur chiefs and chiefs 
from Chennapatna and Gerusoppa. 

In the accounts on Vijayanagar empire, numerous 
incidental reference are made to many principalities and 
kingdoms and the political relationship with them. One such 


major power to rule noth Karnataka region were the Bahamanis. 
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Bahamani history forms a significant component of the history of 
medieval India, as it corresponds to the period of Unified Deccan. 
Bahamani’s started to rule at a time when there was large scale 
instability in the Deccan. In such a situation there greatest 
contribution was seen in the uniting of different groups that 
constituted the population of the Deccan. The Bahamani’s ruled 
both from Gulburga and Bidar. The kingdom was established in 
the Deccan in 1347 CE by a brave solider named Hasan Gangu 
who took the title of Abul-Muzaffar-Alauddin-Hasan-Bahaman- 
Shah, and ascended the throne at Daulatabad. He was also 
known as Alauddin-I. 

During the greater part of his reign, Alauddin-I was busy 
putting down rebellious chiefs and trying to consolidate his 
dominions. He entered into conflicts with Warangal, Malwa 
Gujarat, Orissa, the Reddy kingdoms of Rajamundry and 
Kondavidu and Vijayanagar. Alauddin-I gave to the Bahamani 
kingdom an effective administrative setup based on the same 
structure established by Mohammed-bin-Tughlak. The capital 
initially established at Daulatabad was moved to Gulburga, 
which was found to be more centrally located. 

With the ascension of Muhammed Shah-I, there began a 


severe struggle with Vijayanagar which had as its prime agenda 
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the acquisition and control of the Tungabhadra - Krishna doab. 
Muhammed Shah-I reorganized his government and improved 
the military organization; thus, under him a solid foundation of 
the Bahamani kingdom was laid. The next ruler of importance 
was essentially a peace loving man and showed immense interest 
in developing his court as a center of artistic excellence. During 
Muhammed Shah-II’s reign, numerous Persian and Arab poets, 
theologians and individuals with expertise in cultural and 
military affairs came to the Deccan. 

According to Ferishta, Tajuddin-Firuz-Shah was the 
greatest ruler of the dynasty, during whose reign the kingdom 
attained prosperity. His military exercises were directed towards 
Vijayanagar and Telingana. In the war against Vijayanagar, Firuz 
Shah emerged victorious and the ruler of Vijayanagar, Devaraya- 
I was forced to accept a humiliating treaty. As a part of the 
tributary conditions imposed, Devaraya-I had to give one of his 
daughters in marriage to the sultan. In addition, Firuz Shah 
received Bankapur and other districts as a part of dowry from 
Vijayanagar. Interestingly, inter-caste marriages for political 
purposes were practiced in the Deccan much before the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar began the practice in the sixteenth century. 


However, the point to be observed in all these alliances is that 
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probably the opinion of the girl forced into such alliances was 
never taken into consideration. They were just pushed into it. 

Firuz wanted to make Deccan the cultural center of India. 
He took interest in adorning the capital and its surroundings 
with a number of beautiful constructions. He focused his 
attention not only on the physical growth and development of the 
kingdom, but also initiated steps to bring about social harmony 
in the pluralistic Bahamani society. 

The next significant ruler was Muhammed Shah-III who 
retrieved the fortunes of the dynasty through extensive conquest. 
Added to this was the help he received from Mahamud Gawan, a 
great general and an able administrator. Gawan became the sole 
advisor to the king and served the state with ability and success. 
He restored the authority and reputation of the Bahamanis 
through major conquests and sound administrative reforms. 
Gawan’s significant measures included his policy of giving equal 
number of appointments to Dakhnis and Afaqis (settlers from 
Persia) and reforms in the field of education and land revenue. 

The long reign of Shihabuddin Mahamud coincides with 
the disintegration of the Bahamani kingdom, a process hastened 
by courtly interviews because of which the dynasty practically 


came to an end. Seeing a weak Sultan at the helm of affairs, 
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most military commanders established themselves with greater 
authority in their provincial headquarters. The opening decades 
of sixteenth century witnessed the fragmentation of the 
Bahamani kingdom into smaller Sultanates each governed by an 
independent dynasty — the Nizam Shashi’s of Ahmednagar, the 
Imad Shahi’s of Berar, the Adil Shahi’s of Bijapur, the Qutub 
Shahi’s of Golkonda and the Barid Shahi’s of Bidar. 

Adil Shahi’s of Bijapur were the principal successors of the 
Bahamanis. Yusuf Adil Shah laid foundations to the dynasty. 
History eulogizes his religious tolerance. The highlight of his 
career was his marriage with Punji, the sister of a Maratha 
warrior Mukhanda Rao. The successor of Yusuf, Ismail Adil 
Shah was her son. History records that later she was renamed 
as Bubuji Khanum, and her marriage to Yusuf Adil Shah 
displays the secular credentials for which ‘Deccan was becoming 
famous for’. 

Birth of Bijapur Sultanate was followed by incessant war 
fare. When attacked by Vijayanagar, he agreed for a peaceful 
agreement and to terms with them. But Yusuf tried to 
strengthen his own position by diplomatically arranging 
important marriage alliances of his daughters with the princes of 


other Sultanates. One of his daughter was married to Burhan-I 
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of Ahemdnagar and another to Alauddin-Imad-Shah of Berar, 
while a third to prince Ahmed-Bahamani. Thus, women were 
pushed into marital alliances for political gains of kings. 
However, she had no voice to express, but had to accept what 
was forced on her. 

The reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah witnessed wars with 
neighbouring states and from Mughals. Ibrahim sent an 
embassy to Akbar’s court in 1603 CE, and it was believed that a 
secret treaty was made by virtue of which Bijapur was protected 
for giving a free hand to the Mughals to attack Ahmednagar. 
After the fall of Anmednagar, Ibrahim sent a message of good will 
to Akbar and gave his daughter in marriage to Akbar’s son 
prince Daniyal. 

This kind of a diplomatic peace to stop Mughal threat and 
to secure one’s position was also followed by Qutub Shahis. 
Qutub Shahis had accepted the protection of the Mughals, but 
Mughals were not satisfied with it. Courtly intrigues gave an 
opportunity to Aurangzeb, the Mughal viceroy in Deccan, to 
invade Golkonda. Golkonda ruler Abdulla was compelled to 
make peace by clearing all arrears of tribute and giving away his 
daughter in marriage to Prince Muhammad Sultan, the eldest 


son of Aurangzeb. Result of this matrimonial alliance was 
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Golkonda remained free from Mughal attacks for the next thirty 
years. Thus, politically women became pawns for political gains. 
However, the Women’s Voice could be heard only in religious 
Bhakti movements. 

During the period under study, with increased political 
expansion and large tracts being brought under the control of 
the ruling power, it was in the urban centers that much cultural, 
literary, artistic and architectural activity took shape. Most 
significant were the Bhakti movement as seen in the Virasaiva 
and the Haridasa movements as well as the Mystical Sufi 
movements which have left an indelible mark on the history of 
Karnataka, as well as a distinct impact on the socio-religious 
and political conditions of the times. Virasaivism as a protest 
and dissent movement raised a strong voice against the upper 
caste domination and the highly ritualistic religion swelled with 
artisans, smithies, weavers, washer folks, trades people and 
many others joining it. Caste and barriers of sex were denounced 
as Bhakti alone was the chosen path. Compositions by the 
Virasaivas, Haridasas in simple regional languages made it easily 
accessible for the common people to understand. The tradition of 
the Virasaiva’s founded in the twelfth century continued strongly 


during the Vijayanagar period. Besides several of the pre- 
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eminent saints of the period, the emergence of a number of 
women saints in the Virasaiva movement was an unprecedented 
phenomenon.?+ Each one of the women saints came from 
different social backgrounds as is evident in their Vachanas. It 
was the lived experiences of these several women saints that 
were spelt out in the compositions. They did carve out a niche 
for themselves in the entire movement. Madhura Bhakti as seen 
in the compositions of Akka have been significant as she defied 
the established norms of patriarchy. If on the one hand the 
mundane husband was rejected, on the other the divine being is 
looked upon as a lover and husband. The God intoxication is 
very well evident in the compositions. More than other Bhakti 
movements, it is in the Virasaiva movement that women were 
able to carve out a niche for themselves. 

Compared with the lengthy sketches for men as emperors, 
kings, rulers, warriors in the available writings on the history of 
Karnataka, the descriptions of women are rather sketchy. The 
women that one may discern are those of royalty and nobility as 
rulers, administrators, donors with very brief reference to women 
of other sections of the society. Typical of the nationalist writings 


24 Yeravintelimath C R (translated) : 2006, Vacanas of Women Saints, Sri Basava 
Samithi, Bangalore, p.1 
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that emerged in pre-independent era, it is the ‘great’ women and 
the ‘ideal’ women that may glean from the works. Women are 
spoken of having distinguished themselves as Saints, Warriors, 
Administrators, Artists and Writers and were in no way 
‘inadequate’,25 and that women of Karnataka never lagged 
behind their sisters of other provinces.?6 

In the andro-centric approaches some women, important of 
the elite sections such as the queens and the princess or 
spouses of nobility, have been portrayed bigger than their life 
images. Presented as ‘illustrious’, the picture that finally emerges 
is rather exaggerated. Several of the works on Vijayanagar rely 
heavily upon foreign accounts. The period saw travelers from 
Europe visiting Vijayanagar and the Bahamani empires. Besides 
the capital city of Vijayanagar, some of them visited Goa, 
Malabar and other regions. Varthema and Barbosa make a 
mention of the matrilineal system in the kingdom of Calicut and 
the marriage conventions and laws of inheritance among the 
Nairs.27 Based on the narratives of the foreign visitors, many of 


the writings of the historians refer to women in _ several 


25 Desai PB: 1955, Great Women of Karnataka, in Karnataka Darshana, 
Department of Kannada and Culture, Bangalore, p.428 


26 Ibid, p.428 


27 Oaten E F : 2010, European Travellers in India (Reprint), Low Price Publications, 
New Delhi, pp.78-79. 
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professions, though the same cannot be said of the earlier 
periods of history. References to prostitutes, Devedasis, Ganikas 
and quite extensive descriptions of the practice of Sati appear to 
be eulogic while there are hardly any references to widows or 
what entailed widowhood. Passing references to women of the 
household made in the accounts of the foreign visitors appear in 
the history writings as well. 

The focus is mainly of women in urban spaces than those 
of the rural areas. It was women of the rural areas who were 
engaged, like in the present days too, in several agricultural and 
other productive activities. Sweeping generalizations are found in 
the descriptions of women. The pre-occupation of women is as 
donors again. Whatever may be the position held, her status in 


society is marginalized and her voice has remained invisible. 
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WOMEN’S VOICE IN HISTORICAL WRITINGS 


The status and position of women invariably found a place 
in the writings that emerged on the history of India since the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century. The focus was mainly 
on women in ancient past rather than those of the later periods 
of the Indian history. The writings had a set pattern in the 
description of women’s status even in the text books that came 
out later on the history of India. Narratives of women’s position 
though not lengthy, usually found a space in the chapter on 
Social History. Clearly visible was a highly glorified and a 
romanticized description. Though this may not have been an 
objective portrayal, yet, efforts were made to cast women as 
enjoying in high status. 

Attempts to project women being held in high esteem was 
seen with the launch of the Social reform movement in the 
nineteenth century. The reform movement was mainly woman 
centered with attempts to do away with Sati, Child Marriages, 


enforced widowhood, infanticide, denial of education to women. 
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These were the issues that had been integral to the colonialist 
critique of Indian society. Liberalism and Humanitarianism 
which were introduced to Western education had impacted the 
early educated Indians who were mainly from the upper middle 
classes. The stir caused by the philosophical influences was first 
felt in Bengal and later touched the other regions. For the 
colonialists the position of women became an instrument to 
measure the civilization levels of the ruled. James Mill held 
“among rude people women are generally discarded and among 
the civilized people they are exalted”.! 

Typical imperialist assumptions of Indians _ being 
degenerate, barbaric and having a stagnant society, as well as 
despotic are well evidenced in the writings of Mill. Hindus were 
described as the most enslaved portion of the human race. 
Evangelicals on the other hand believed that Indians could be 
civilized by exposing them to the light of the Gospel. Abbe 
Dubois, the well known French Missionary observed that the 
only vocation in a woman’s life was to cater to a man’s physical 
wants and that women were ‘incapable of developing any of these 


qualities which would make them more capable of playing a 


1 Mill, James : 1820, History of British India, Vol. I, University of Chicago, London, 
p.445 
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useful part in life’.2 The Utilitarians and the Evangelicals did not 
differ much from each other. Both had tuned against the 
tolerance and respect from Indian civilization characteristic of 
the ages of Clive and Warren Hastings.? 

In defence against such attacks the Indian intelligentsia 
scoured through the Sanskrit texts of the ancient past and 
attempted to show that there were no valid scriptural evidences 
for the practices. The argument put forth was that the practice 
was not popular in ancient India; in fact it was held that 
Hinduism acquired rather than invented it and that earliest 
Indo-Aryan religious literatures contained no direct reference to 
it.t Moreover, as the practice was obsolete, it was argued that it 
was fit to be banned by legislative enactments. Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy rejecting the metaphorical distinction between the age of 
gold and an age of darkness saw many Indians valuing what 


Ram Mohan Roy described as medieval excrescences.® It was 


2 Dubois, Abbe : 1897, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Oxford, p.339. 


3 Stokes, Eric : 1989, The English Utilitarians and India, Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, p.54. 


4 Singh, Iqbal : 1958, Ram Mohun Roy, A Biographical Inquiry into the Making of 
Modern India, Asia Publishing House, London, p.192. 


5 Kopf, David : 1969, British Orientalism and the Bengal Renaissance, The 
University of California Press, USA, p.204. 
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these very texts the orthodoxy also relied upon in their 
opposition to the passing of bills or acts pertaining to reform. 

In taking up the questions that had caught the colonialist 
eye, the reformists looked upon the issues within the context of 
the institution of marriage and family. However, the brahmanical 
sources upon which the reformers fell were themselves 
inherently biased.® Significantly, though an acrimonious debate 
over the question of women and reform was going on, there was 
a total absence of women’s voice despite of her being the subject 
of reform. If on the one hand the colonialist perceived the 
practices as barbaric and regarded themselves as saviors and 
burdened upon the white man to civilize the natives, the 
reformers by and large fell upon the ancient texts to provide 
legitimacy for reform. Caught between the colonialists and 
reformers, the Indian Women’s Voice was totally submerged 
without a say over the problems she herself confronted. 

In defending Indian society from the negative projections, 
the writings of the European Orientalists came in handy for the 


Indian intelligentia. The picture presented by the Orientalists of 
6 For instance see chapter 9 of — The Laws of Manu (translated by Wendy Doniger 
and Brian K Smith) 1991, Penguin Books, New Delhi 


Also, Manjushree : 1997, The Position of Women in the Yagnavalkya Smruti, Prachi 
Publishers and Distributors Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi 
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the ancient past was rather eulogic though it was held that 
European climate of thought and opinion favoured an Orientalist 
movement in Asia.? Hastings’s regime was rather favourable for 
the immense studies that were undertaken from the time William 
Jones came to India as a Puisne judge of the Supreme Court at 
Fort William. Jones, who nourished much interest in language, 
literature and so on, invited the cooperation of enlightened 
Europeans residing in Calcutta for the founding of an institution 
to promote the study of Oriental literature and science.? On the 
occasion Jones delivered ‘Discourse on the Institution of a 
Society for enquiring into the History, Civil and Natural, the 
Antiquities, Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia’, which had 
much impact on the assembled.? These were considered as a 
means to the end of discovering truths about ‘Man and Nature’.!° 
After the founding of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in one of the 
discourses he stressed the need to study India’s past, the civil 


history, the former modes in which the ‘inestimable’ provinces 


7 Kopf, David, p.26 

8 Sen, Srabani : 2011, The Asiatic Society and the Science in India, 1784 - 1947 in 
Uma Das Gupta (Ed.), D P Chattopadhyay (General Editor), Science and Modern 
India, an Institutional History, Centre for Studies in Civilizations, New Delhi, p.30. 


* Sen, Srabani : 2011, p.30. 


10 Kopf, David, p.34. 
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were ruled on which he said ‘the prosperity of which so much of 
our national welfare and individual benefit seems to depend’.!! 
Jones’ appreciation went much further. Speaking of the 
Hindus he said ‘how degenerated and abased so ever the Hindus 
may now appear that in some early age they were splendid in 
arts and arms, happy in government, wise in legislation and 
eminent in various knowledge”.!2 With him commenced the 
discovery of the ‘golden’ period located in the remote past. His 
advocacy of the study of the Asian languages and the ancient 
texts found much response. Though, as Ronald Inden says 
Jones failed to produce a single comprehensive account of India, 
and hence his writings hardly constituted a hegemonic text, 
unlike, Mill’s work which threw out the nineteenth century 
remained the hegemonic text book of Indian History.!3 Except for 
cursory references to women of Vedic period, importantly Gargi 
and Maitreyi, not details of women of ancient period are 


available. 


11 Jones, William : The Second Anniversary Discourse. Delivered on 24th February 
1785, in Lord Teigemouth : The Works of Sir William Jones with the Life of the 
Author, Vol. III, London, p.13. 


12 ____-----_- 7—---------- : The Third Anniversary Discourse. Delivered on 2"4 February 
1786, Ibid, p.2. 


13 Inden, Ronald : 2000, Imagining India, Indiana University Press, USA, p.45. 
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The foundation laid by Jones was carried on by H T 
Colebrooke, Wilkins, Max Muller, H H Wilson and _ others. 
Colebrooke’s reputation as a scholar got well established and 
was even considered Jones’ ‘logical successor’. Immense work 
was undertaken by him and Max Muller himself had much to 
say about Colebrooke’s researches. No extensive details are 
available in as far as women of ancient India are concerned in 
their researches. Jones or even for that matter Colebrooke speak 
mainly of women of the Vedic period, their piety, intellectual and 
spiritual attainments. What is spoken of is the ‘high status’ 
women held in ancient India. 

A brief investigation into the practice of Sati was made by 
Colebrooke in 1795 in his On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu 
Widow !* which was in fact the first ever tract on the practice of 
widow burning. Details of Sahagamana and Anugamana, rituals 
associated with the practice based upon ancient texts tried to 
prove that the practice had undergone a change from early 
times. However, translation of some of the passages came in for 


discussion much later. 


14 Colebrooke H T : 1977, On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow, in essays on 
history, literature and Religion of Ancient India (miscellaneous essays (Vol. I), Cosmo 
publications, New Delhi, pp.116-122. 
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H H Wilson with the support of Hastings and Asiatic 
Society of Bengal who not only took to demythologizing historical 
personalities like Buddha and Sankara, also wrote widely on the 
histories of Orissa, Rajputana, Kashmir and Nepal on the basis 
of epigraphical and written records. His interest in the medieval 
studies brought him closer to the Bengali intelligentsia. He is 
said to have defended the petition of the Dharma Sabha against 
the legal prohibition of Sati fearing that ‘the principle of a purer 
morality, as well as of a more virtuous and exalted rule of action 
now actively inculcated by European education and knowledge 
will receive a fatal check. !5 

Max Muller, the very popular nineteenth century Indologist 
and Sanskrit scholar showered much praise on the character of 
the Hindus whom he speaks of as ones who respect and value 
truth and that the whole of the literature is pervaded by 
expressions of love and reverence to truth.!© His aim it is 
explained was to contribute to philosophy by probing into the 


past of those activities that reflected the intellect of man, his 


15 See; Kopf, David, p.175. (see footnote 66). 


16 Muller, Max (Indian edition by K A Nilakanta Sastri) : 1961, (second Indian 
Edition) : India — What It Can Teach Us, Munshiram Manoharlal, Oriental Book 
Sellers and Publishers, Delhi, pp.57-58. 
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language, thought and faith.!” Max Muller who had all praise for 
Asian civilizations held that the ‘civilization had its origins in 
Asia’. Focusing mainly on the early periods Max Muller briefly 
touches upon practices such as Polygamy and the practice of 
Sati. Polygamy among the early races in their transition from 
pastoral to agricultural life, was customary in India opined Max 
Muller.18 And with regard to Sati, he quotes Herodotus’ 
references to Thracians, Scythians, Pausanias among whom the 
most beloved of the queens were sacrificed on the tomb of the 
king.19 He thus speaks of the claim of Madri, Pandu’s beloved 
wife, the privilege of being burnt along with the husband.?° By 
this he tried to establish that the practice was not so very wide 
spread in ancient times and nor was it peculiar to India alone. 
Yet Max Muller held that ‘now this is perhaps the most flagrant 
instance of what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood’.?! 


In fact intense debate ensued over the question of the origin of 


17 Voigt, Johannes H : 1967, F. Max Mueller, The Man And His Ideas, Firma K L 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, p.24. 


18 Muller, Max : 1860, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, Williams and 
Norgate, London, p.48. 


19 Muller, Max : 1860, p.48. 
20 Tbid. 


21 Jorg, Fisch (translated from German by Rekha Kamath Rajan) : 2006, Immolating 
Women, A Global History of Widow Burning from Ancient Times to the Present. 
Permanent Black, Delhi, p.221. 
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the custom among scholars as to whether the practice originated 
in India or was brought in from outside by the Aryans or the 
Scythians.?2 

The most extensive study undertaken on women of the 
ancient times was by Clarisse Bader, a French woman 
Orientalist. In her Women in Ancient India? women in Hindu 
mythology such as Sita, Savitri, Draupadi, Damayanti treated as 
Legendary and Heroic women in the respective chapters are 
eulogized. Vivid descriptions of the travailing experiences of 
these women are described intensely. It is Gargi, Maitreyi who 
find an important place, so also Lopamudra for their 
philosophical and spiritual attainment. The stereotypical roles of 
women and the traits associated especially the wifely duties get 
highlighted in the work. It is the Sati system that seems to be 
mystifying as she says ‘the law commanded her to identify her 
life with him but a Hindu widow went further and identified her 
death with his’.24 Convincing her description of Sati, she further 


states ‘yes for the wife who loved her husband it was an ineffable 


22 Jorg, Fisch (translated from German by Rekha Kamath Rajan) : 2006, p.221. 


23 Bader, Clarisse : 1988, Women in Ancient India, Moral and Literary Studies, 
Anmol Publications, New Delhi. 


24 Ibid, p.333. 
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happiness to rejoin him in another life’.25 Such illustrations were 
also found in another French woman Orientalist Speir. 

Speir’s Life in Ancient India2© based mainly on the 
researches and translations undertaken by several scholars 
associated with the Asiatic Society of Bengal as evidenced in the 
contents of the book, touches upon various aspects of the 
history and culture of India. Chapter-VIII speaks of Women in 
Ancient India, in which as with other Orientalists, women of 
Vedic, Epic and Puranic are a fixture. Under what she terms 
‘heroic age’, it is Damayanti, Savitri and the hardships they 
underwent are the main focus. A comparison of Indian women 
with women of other civilization is made. It is stated the likes of 
a Semiramiso, Cleopatra, Miriam, Sappho, Deborah or even the 
witch of Endor. Instead she says the ‘thoroughly domestic 
character of women is undoubtedly the happiest, provided it be 
the effect of completeness in home happiness and as such is 
represented in the beautiful episodes.....’2”. It is such an aureole 
that surrounds the descriptions of volumes of ancient India that 


may be discerned in the Indological writings in women. 


25 Bader, Clarisse, p.333. 


26 Mrs. Speir : 1856, Life in Ancient India, Smith, Elder & Co., London : Smith, 
Taylor & Co. Bombay. 


27 Ibid, p.180. 
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Such descriptions were convenient not nearly for the 
reformist sections but also for the cultural nationalists. A keen 
sense of revivalism that got generated since the latter half of the 
nineteenth century saw an emphasis laid on the ancient texts 
and importantly the Gita. 

A new consciousness was generated by the cultural 
nationalists resulting in the search for a new self image. 
Important also was restoration of the sense of dignity Indians 
had lost with the coming of the colonial masters. Attempts were 
made to establish a Hindu identity and a sense of unity among 
the Hindus. Several appeared as pleaders on Hindu social 
autonomy. In the writings that emerged, it was great periods in 
Indian history and some great ‘men’ who became significant. 
Heroes became important in the various periods, from ancient to 
late medieval times. Thus emerged Great Men in Indian history. 

It is in the works of the Nationalist historians that 
accounts of the history and culture were presented coherently. 
Alongside the Great Men who were written about, emerged Great 
Women, Ideal Women, women got valorized as queens, regents, 
administrators, scholars, patrons, donors, and so on. These 
became indicators of the greatness of Indian culture. The 


histories that came to be produced were based on literary and 
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epigraphical sources. The influence of Indological writings is 
explicit in some of the early works of the Nationalist Historians. 
R C Dutt for instance speaks with high esteem of the Western 
Indologists Jones, Colebrooke, Princep, Rhys David, Max Muller 
and others.28 Speaking of women, his focus is primarily the 
Vedic period. Dutt says there were no unhealthy restrictions 
against women in those days and no attempt to keep them 
secluded or uneducated or debarred from their legitimate place 
in the society.2? He describes women Risis as composers of 
hymns and performers of sacrifices being cultured ladies, found 
in their legitimate spheres of action.°° Such sweeping 
statements, highly defensive in nature, despite the 
Dharmasastras like that of Manu holding that a woman is not fit 
for independence and that ‘tthe husband zealously guarding his 
wife guards his own descendants, practices, family and himself, 


as well as his owm duty’.?! 


28 Dutt, R C : 2009 (Revised Edition) The History of Ancient India, Bharatiya Kala 
Prakashan, Delhi, p.XIV. 


29 Ibid, p.41 
30 Tbid. 


31 The Laws of Manu (Introduction, Notes and Translation by Wendy Doniger and 
Brian K Smith), 1991, Penguin Books, New Delhi, p.197. 
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Interestingly, the nationalist historians appear to attribute 
the decline in the status of women to foreign invasions 
importantly the coming of Islam. Even Purdah System is 
attributed to the advent of Islam. According to Altekar the 
practice was more universal in north India than the Deccan. He 
states that the Muslim influence in Deccan was superficial so 
the Purdah System got no footing in the Hindu society of this 
region.32 Besides, Altekar holds the view that in the Vedic age 
women’s position was fairly satisfactory, there was no child 
marriage. Many distinguished themselves as poetesses, and no 
seclusion and they could move freely in society and enjoyed 
absolute equality in the eye of religion and the progress 
continued down to the Upanishadic period.*3 Such descriptions 
were attempts to vindicate the stance of the likes of a James Mill. 
Altekar at the same time was forced to provide explanations for 
existing biases against women.**+ Like many others, Altekar did 
not take cognizance of the patriarchal subordination of women. 


He too was reflecting a deeply internalized belief in biological 


32 Altekar, AS : 1999 (Reprint) The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization, Motilal 
Banarsidas, Delhi, p.175. 


33 Ibid, pp.336-344. 


34 Chakravati, Uma : Beyond the Altekarian Paradigm : Towards a New 
Understanding Of Gender Relations In Early Indian History, in, Mary E John (Ed.) : 
2008, Women’s Studies In India, A Reader, Penguin Books, New Delhi, p.115. 
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determinism and therefore in the physical inferiority of women.?5 
His stand in so far as the practice of Sati becoming popular since 
the medieval time did not differ from those of his predecessors or 
contemporary historical writings. 

From within such a framework, regional histories came to 
be written. It is again the ideals of Indian Womanhood, women 
as regents, women in courts, palaces, cities, and public women 
and so on are pictured. Women in the urban rather than the 
rural space fill the canvas. In as far as the study under 
consideration is concerned, it broadly conveys the period of the 
Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara. Here is an attempt to examine 
the manner in which women have been portrayed in several of 
the writings that emerged importantly of the nationalist phase. 
While most of the works make a general survey of the history of 
the Kannada provinces focusing mainly upon the political 
history, others throw light upon the social, economic and 
cultural aspects. By the time such of the histories emerged, a 
base had been laid by western scholarship who evidently took to 
Philological Studies, besides Paleography, Epigraphy and 


Numismatics study. Extensive surveys and _ excavations 


35 Chakravati, Uma : Beyond the Altekarian Paradigm, p.116. 
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undertaken by a committed band of Oriental English Scholars 
like Kittel, Rice, Fleet, Zeiglar and others brought to light 
immense archeological discoveries. Volumes on inscriptions were 
published besides monographs and _ annotative lists. 
Fundamental contributions were made by these administrative 
scholars. 

Incredible has been the contribution of Rev. F. Kittel to 
Kannada lexicography and grammar. The greatest achievement 
of Benjamin Lewis Rice has been the Epigraphia Carnatica. 
These volumes formed the very basis for reconstructing the 
history and culture of Karnataka back to the third century BC.%° 
The indispensability of the Epigraphia Carnatica for the study of 
the history of Karnataka is well established. Details abound in as 
far as women of the respective periods of concerned. Gazetteer is 
another significant contribution to the history of Karnataka. The 
tradition laid by Western Oriental Scholarship so far as studies 
on inscriptions was continued by later scholars. Most important 
was the work undertaken by R Narasimhacharya who is said to 


have collected as many as five thousand inscriptions and revised 


36 Kesavan BS : 1988, History of Printing and Publishing in India. A Story of 
Cultural Reawkening, Vol.II, National Book Trust, India, New Delhi, p.113. 
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volume II of the Epigraphia Carnatica and brought out the 
second edition containing five thousand inscriptions.?” 
Significant in as far as construction of the history of this 
part of Peninsular India was concerned were the works of 
Mackenzie and Wilks. Col. Colin Mackenzie, the Surveyor 
General of India, and an art collector who produced the earliest 
maps on the region as well as the copies of the inscriptions in 
which he was assisted by Pundits well versed in the regional 
languages. It was the direct participation of the Indians in the 
Mackenzie collection that made their writings of historical 
accounts of Vijayanagar among the first in which Indians 
presented something of their own history.38 It was on the basis of 
Mackenzie’s findings Col. Mark Wilks, President in the State of 
Mysore was able to construct the history of Mysore,39 besides 
other sources. The two volumes study traces the history of the 
region from the Mohammadan invasion to the fall of Tipu Sultan. 


Significant is the light thrown on Vijayanagar. Wilks who was 


37 Kesavan BS: 1988, p.126. 


38 Stein, Burton : 1993, The New Cambridge History of India. Vijayanagara, 
Cambridge University Press India Private Limited, New Delhi, pp.2-3. 


39 Wilks, Mark : 1989 (AES Preprint), Historical Sketches of the South of India in an 
Attempt to Trace the HISTORY OF MYSORE, Asian Educational Services, New Delhi, 
Vol. 1 & I. 
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much influenced by European Enlightenment had an 
imperialistic tone in his works. 

Very important in the context of the history of Vijayanagar 
has been Robert Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire.*° Sewell had been 
serving in the Madras Civil Services. The entire history of 
Vijayanagar down to its successors along with genealogical lists 
is presented along with the translations of the chronicles of 
Fernao Nuniz and Domingo Paes. Available epigraphical and the 
description of Hampi, the capital of Vijayanagar based on Nuniz 
and Razzak’s accounts, the Mahanavami festival, the bazzars, 
the fortified walls, irrigation, the temples, the mandapas, 
sculptures are all spread out in the seventeen chapters. Besides 
is an appendix on the diamonds and also the wealth of the 
Deccan which was typical of the notion of fabulous riches of 
Asia. Alongside of orientalist projection, the notion of oriental 
despotism cannot be lost sight in the work. The account of 
foreign visitors is treated as of peculiar and unique value being 
‘experiences of Paes and Nuniz as they present current events of 
highest importance’.t! The Hindu Muslim divide is brought in 


40 Sewell, Robert : 1900, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar), A Contribution to the 
History of India, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London. 


41 Tbid, p.vii. 
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and both are shown engaged in regular wars for which a 
communal tinge is given. Without taking into cognizance that 
wars were not due to communal bigotry but for controlling more 
and more areas for extension and prestige of the kingdom.*? 
Historians of South India as successors of Sewell 
continued with the Hindu-Muslim conflict notion along with the 
typical orientalist eulogy especially of Vijayanagar. In most of the 
writings that emerged, an important feature was dynastic 
histories having chronological and genealogical list of the rulers. 
In the history of the kingdoms and empires, it was the rulers, 
their wars, successions, administrations with marginal details of 
the socio-economic and cultural histories. The influence of some 
of the European scholars upon historians like S K Aiyangar 
cannot be lost sight of. The focus was mainly on political history 
touching briefly upon the economic, literary and religious 
aspects in Southern India. In the lengthy discussion on the 
political history of South India, along with Pallava and Chola 
kingdoms, Chalukyas and Hoysalas and Mysore kingdoms are 
discussed. Very scanty references to the Tamil princesses are 
available. It is only in the context of religion that Vishnu 


42 Chandrashekhar, S : Robert Sewell’s Vijayanagara — A Critique, in, Srinivasa Ritti 
and Y Subbarayalu (Ed.), 2010, Vijayanagar and Krsnadevaraya, ICHR, Southern 
Regional Centre, Bangalore, p.33. 
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Vardhana’s queen Shantala Devi is spoken of. She is spoken of 
as the wife of Vishnu Vardhana without a mention of her name. 
That she was a Jain, and the Savati Gandhavarana Basadi at 
Sravanabelagola was caused by her is referred to.*3 Besides is a 
mention of his daughter Hariale who had also been a Jain.4*+ 
These passing references are mentioned in the history of the 
period as an evidence of the tolerance of Vishnu Vardhana to 
other religions. 

The notion of the Hindu-Muslim conflict is worked out in 
the wars between Hoysalas and the Sultanate. Vira Ballala-III is 
spoken of putting up a patriotic effort to dislodge the 
Mohammadans in the South.‘5 It is also stated that Vira Ballala 
fell in the war and brought his dynasty to an end in carrying on 
the great national war of the Hindus.*¢ Vijayanagar is viewed as 
continuing the mission of the Hoysalas. Bukka is poken of as 
having eclipsed Mohammadan power in the early fifties of the 


thirteenth century, and Vijayanagar empire is described as ‘an 


43 Aiyangar, S K: 1911, Ancient India, p.258. 


44 Toid. 


4 


5 Aiyangar, S Krishnaswami : 1941, Ancient India and South Indian History and 
Culture, Vol. II, Oriental Book Agency, Poona, p.3. 


46 ____-- %__------ : 1921, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, S Chand & 
Co., New Delhi, p.XXI. 
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attempt by a sovereign ruler of Mysore to secure national liberty 
for south India, and, ‘a struggle in the south for its own 
existence as against the all destroying force from the north’.+’ 
Such identities were marked in the writings of his 
contemporaries as well as more so in as far as Vijayanagar was 
concerned which was treated as a bulwark against Muslim 
expansion in the south. 

Comprehensive studies undertaken by K A Nilakanta Sastri 
have contributed immensely to south Indian history. His 
pioneering work A History of South India*® continues to be one of 
the most influential works. This comprehensive work commences 
study from the pre-historic times to Vijayanagar, has its own 
main focus, political history though four chapters are devoted to 
society, economy, literature, religion, philosophy, art and 
architecture. References to queens of the Kadamba, Chalukya, 
Kalyani Chalukya and princess Gangadevi and her Madhura 
Vyayam are made. The regency of Makhdumah Jahan, the 


regent queen of Bidar is spoken of as having distinguished 


47 Aiyangar, S Krishnaswami : 1941, op.cit 


48 Sastri, Nilakanta K A: 1966, A History of South India from Prehistoric Times to 
the Fall of Vijayanagar, Oxford University Press, Bombay. 
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herself during the minority of her two sons.*9 The authority she 
exercised over her son Muhammad-IlI in political matters, her 
intervention in the recalling of Mohammad Gawan and the 
execution of Khwaja Jahan°° has been narrated in the works. 
References to only elite women may be found without alluding to 
women of other sections in the society. In the brief description of 
the economy women of the peasantry or artisan and other 
professional classes are unseen. 

The Great Women of South India®\by K A Nilakanta Sastri 
and others is typical of the imaging of women in nationalist 
historiography. Women are typecast as mystics, pious, devotees, 
poetesses, queens and administrators. Among the mystic women 
it is Akka Mahadevi’s sayings which is said to have become 
practically aphorisms and comparable in quality to those of 
Confucious.52 The pious women devotees of the Kannada regions 


that find a mention are Kumkuma Mahadevi, Loka Mahadevi, 


49 Sastri, Nilakanta K A: 1966, p.253. 
50 Ibid, p.254. 


51 Sastri, Nilakanta K A, Venkataraman K A, Venkataramanayya N, Lakshminarayan 
Rao and Gopalan Pillai K N : Great Women of South India, C. 400 BC to 1300 AD, in 
Swami Madhavananda and Ramesh Chandra Majumdar (Ed.), 1953, Great Women 
of India, Advaita Ashrama Almora. 
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Danachintamani Attimabbe, Rebbaladevi and  Shantala.°3 
Shantala is described as a Jaina and of remarkable intelligence, 
an expert in music, dance and other fine arts. Charities and 
patronage extended by her to four faiths - Vaishnava, Shaiva, 
Jaina and Buddhist is extolled. 

Of the women of Vijayanagar period, Sastri, based on 
accounts of foreign visitors highlights the establishment of the 
Vijayanagara queens, their women attendants and lavishness of 
the dress and ornaments.5* 

Courtesans are spoken of as skilled in music, dance, and 
other arts, besides, women of the upper classes and courtesans 
dressed in their cotton or silk of bright colours55. Studies on 
Vijayanagar which had become well established were continued 
by T V Mahalingam, B.A. Salatore and N. Venkataramanayya, 
the latter two focusing on Karnataka and Andhra respectively. 
Like S.K. Aiyangar, they too relied upon literary evidences but 
looked at Vijayanagar history from the core of the kingdom, in 
the border region between Kannada-speaking Karnataka and 


Telugu speaking Andhra, through not from the Tamil country or 


53 Sastri, Nilakanta K A,and others : 1953, pp. 306-308. 


54 Sastri, Nilakanta K A: 1964, The Culture and History of the Tamils, Firma K L 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, p.94. 


55 Ibid : 1964, p.96 and 97. 
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perspective of the peninsula as a whole5©®. This paved the way 
for looking at Vijayanagar from a sub-nationalistic point of view. 
As by then the movement for Unification of Kannada provinces 
had emerged strong. The history and culture of the Kannada 
people had become a highlight with Vijayanagar gaining greater 


attention. 


B. A. Salatore and T.V. Mahalingam throw much light on 
the social history of Vijayanagara, within which women have 
been spoken of extensively. Salatore’s Social and Political Life in 
the Vijayanagara Empire®’ criticizes the injunctions imposed by 
the law givers in ancient India, as a factor that affected the 
position of women. At the same time he also states that it is 
worthwhile to observe that their digests are not devoid of 
provision which definitely raised the dignity of women in Hindu 
society°®. The oft quoted Manu’s ‘where women are honored 
Gods are pleased.....’ finds a special mention as a justification. 


Canons of Visnu and Kautilya with regard to disabilities of 


56 Stein, Burton : p.6. 


57 Salatore, BA : 1934, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. II, 
B.G. Paul & Co., Madras. 


58 Ibid, p.152. 
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women, rights of women, legal matters are referred to in the 


context of ‘latitude’ given by the law givers to women. 


The description of Vijayanagara women is based upon 
epigraphically and importantly accounts of foreign visitors to 
India. Apparently women are described as holding a high status 
in the society and are spoken of as having transgressed the 
limits imposed by the law givers. Barbosa and Paes are quoted 
about the large number of women within the royal household of 
about twelve thousand. From the narratives of Paes may be 
gathered women serving as door keepers, wielding shields and 
swords, blowers of pipes and trumpets, porters, and other 
functions they were involved in. Besides, is the mention made by 
Nuniz of women wrestlers, astrologers, sooth sayers, dancing 
girls and those well versed in music. T.V. Mahalingam’s 
Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar cites Nicolo dei 
Conti as (referring to the king) ‘He takes to himself twelve 
thousand wives of whom four thousand follow him on foot 
wherever he may go and are employed solely in the service of the 


kitchen’, 59 


59 Mahalingam T V : 1975 (Revised Edition) : Administration and Social Life Under 
Vijayanagara, Part II, University of Madras, Madras, p. 41. 
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Stereotypes of women such as women of royalty and 
nobility such as Chinnadevi, Tirumaladevi accompanying the 
king during campaigns and Bommambe fighting along with her 
husband till she too lost her life, women scholars Gangadevi of 
the famed Madhura Vyayam, Oduva _ Tirumalamma, 
Tirumalamba author of Varadambika Parinayamu, Mohanangi 
who wrote the poem Marichiparinayam, Rudramba author of 
Raghnathabhyudayam get described as galaxy of learned 


ladies.©° 


The one section of women about whom elaborate references 
are available are the courtesans as well as the prostitutes, while 
the grihinis find only a passing reference. Quoting from 
Arthasastra are specific duties assigned to the prostitutes and 
purpose for which they were kept under state control. It is within 
the framework of Kautilyan injunctions, the position of the 
prostitutes is attempted to be understood. The streets they lived 
on, their quarters described by Domingo Paes are fit into the 
descriptions of the lives of the prostitutes. Brothels are said to 
have been located within the several fortifications in the capital. 


That the prostitutes were subject to tax and that prostitution 


60 Salatore, BA : 1934, p.159-161. 
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was recognized as a profession may be understood.®! The 
courtesans are said to have been in large numbers in the capital 
city. They are described as women of great beauty and 
extraordinary wealth. The immense ornaments they adorned 
themselves with are described by Paes and Borbosa. That they 
were also entitled to certain privileges such as chewing betel in 
the presence of the king which no other person may do® and 
their presence during festivals and campaigns launched by the 
king as well as court ceremonials are mentioned by historians on 
Vijayanagar based on the accounts of foreigners. Similar are the 
descriptions of dancing girls in the temples as well as 
processions. In the Tamil regions they are better known as 
Devaradiyars who were exempted from menial work and given 
the work of Padiyilars®°?> who were said to be virgins and 


unmarried women taken as temple servants. 


The manner in which the practice of Sati is described fits 


into the orientalist notion. A glorification is attached to the 


61 Mahalingam T V, p. 45. 
62 Ibid; p.44. 


63 Krishnaswami, A: 1964, The Tamil Country Under Vijayanagar, Annamalai 
University, Annamalai Nagar, p.47. 

Mahalingam also makes a mention of the Devaradiyals. They were so called because 
they were considered to please the God before whom they danced. 
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practice. The presence of a number of Mastikals and references 
to Sahagamana in the foreign accounts such as that of Barbosa, 
Caeser Fredrick, Linschoten, Pietro della Valle only speaks of the 
practice being widely prevalent. The narratives by the foreign 
observers with regard spell out the variations in the manner it 
was committed based on the social standing.®* Vivid details are 
available of the rituals associated with the practice. While some 
entered the pyre along with the corpse of the husband, women of 
certain communities committed self-immolation a few months 
after the death of the husband. Nuniz speaks of women of the 
Lingayat community being buried along with the corpse of the 
husband. Caeser Fredrick makes a mention of how women lower 
sections were buried along with the dead husbands by strangling 
the neck before burial.©6> Despite the glorification, Mahalingam 
however attributes the practice to the Hindu society attaching 
great importance to a male member and naturally women found 
no purpose to serve in this world after the death of their 
husbands.°© Conti observes that priests presided over Sati. 
64 Mahalingam T V, p. 36. 

65 bid. 


66 [bid, p.37. 


67 Rubies, Joan Pau : 2000, Travel and Ethnology in the Renaissance, South India 
through the European Eyes, 1250-1625, Cambridge University press, UK, p. 106. 
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While Barbosa describes Vijayanagara he makes a comparison 
with his own country which could equal or surpass his own, 
with a remarkable exception of gruesome ceremonies like Sati.®8 
Pietro della Valle viewed the practice of Sati from a totally 
different stand point. From his narrative is evident the European 
view about the practice. He is said to have spoken to a woman of 
Ikkeri Giaccamma, who is called Telugu Sati. He states that a 
woman throwing herself into the funeral pyre of her husband 
deserved more than just the stereotyped horror and compassion 
of the traditional European accounts.®? He is said to have 
recorded her experience and later composed a few sonnets. 
Details of the sculptured representations of the sati on 


Mastikals, carvings on each of the panels find a description. 


No lengthy detail of widowhood is available. But from the 
observations of Linschoten as enumerated by Salatore, that a 
widow who refused to undergo to rite of Sati, her head would be 
shaved and would never be allowed jewels and would be 
despised and accounted for a dishonest woman. Barbosa also 


speaks of in a similar vein and such women heads would be 


68 Rubies, Joan Pau : 2000, p.213 
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shaved by the kindred and turned away.’° While providing such 
details as quoted in the foreign accounts the author at the same 
time cites the injunctions of law givers like Manu according same 
liberty to a widow. But at the same time prescriptions with 
regard to her conduct as a widow where in she was to remain 
chaste are also referred to, putting forth that it was regrettable 


that Manu’s injunctions were not being adopted.7! 


Ruling families entering into marital alliances were 
common. References to such ties are found in a good number in 
the history of Karnataka from ancient times onwards. Several 
have been the instances when a king vanquished in the war also 
gave away his daughter to the victorious king by which peace 
was also bought. Attempts at expansion by powerful dynasties 
also forged such alliances with smaller kingdoms. Marriage of 
the chola princess to Hoysala Ballala —- II and Krishnadevarayas 
marriage to the Gajapati princess are oft cited. Cases of Hindu 
princesses given in marriage to Muslim sultans to buy peace are 
also found. When Mohammad, the Bahamani prince conquered 


Konknan in 1473, the Raja of Sangameshwar is said to have 


70 Salatore, BA: 1934, p.190-191. 
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given his daughter in marriage to the Sultan, who preferred her 
to his first wife, the daughter of Nasir Khan of Khandesh. 
Slighted by this act, he even invaded Berar.’2 In such of the acts 
of the victorious or the vanquished or those who desired to avert 
an invasion, forced women into the marital alliances, one does 
not find even a trace of women’s perspective in the writings on 
the history of this or any other period. Usually queens and 
women of the royal household carried away by the victorious 
king become a part of the war booty. Left at the mercy of the 
victor, the women were usually pushed into the harem. Many of 
the women were also enslaved. Nicolo Conti speaks of limitless 
polygamy,’? during the Vijayanagar period. Razzak speaks of 
seven hundred princesses and concubines in the harem of 
Devaraya II. Evidently many of the women carried away from 
other kingdoms may have been forced into concubinage. It is 
also said that Devaraya I’s golden necklace presented to Nehal, 
the Mudgal beauty refused to receive it for she feared that on 
entry into the harem of Vijayanagar was never after wards 
permitted to see even her nearest relatives.”4 Razzak’s account 
72 Nilakanta Sastri K A, 1966, p. 251. 


73 Rubies, Joan Pau : 2000, p.106. 
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substantiates it as he also states that any beautiful girl in the 
kingdom, after the consent of her parents would be purchased 
for the harem and none could be see her there-after. The western 
Orientalist and the nationalist historiography are silent about 
such acts, so also developments within the harems, or the 


atrocities that may have been committed upon them. 


The historiography of Hoysala times which is devoted more 
to political aspect hardly throws any light upon the society. 
Fleet’s Dynasties, published in 1882 and revised in 1895 is the 
earliest to throw light on the Hoysala and Sevuna Kingdoms. 
Prof. Coelho’s Hoysala Vamsa is the first major analytical work 
on the dynasty.7> The work gives a detailed account of the 
political history and achievements of the Hoysala rulers. Another 
scholarly work on the dynasty is by J.D.M. Derett.7© But Derett 
has stumbled in certain places while interpreting Kannada 
epigraphs. Seetharam Jagirdas traced the history of the 


Hoysalas to 10t century AD. The papers of a seminar organized 


75 Coelho. William : 1950, The Hoysala Vamsa, Indian Historical Research 
Institutes, St. Xaviers College, Bombay. 
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by Mysore University were published by Sheikh Ali by editing it 


under the title, the Hoysala Dynasty.”” 


Women of the Hoysala period are portrayed mainly as 
donors. The earliest name that finds a mention is that of 
Hoysaladevi, who is spoken of as the senior queen of Chalukya 
Someshwara I. An inscription dated 1055 AD says that she made 
a grant of land to the Mallikeshwara for teertha on the bank of 
the Tungabhadra at Honnali.’7®@ Shantaladevi is most widely 
referred to in the history of the Hoysala kingdom as a donor and 
accomplished in the art of dance and music. She is even 
described as a jeweled lamp in the house of Bharatagama 
(Science of music) and a ‘hand jewel in all manner of dancing’ 
and ‘Saraswati’ in singing.7? Several references to women ruling 
over provinces, holding administrative offices in religious 
institutions, making grants of land to temples are mentioned. 
But for such details not much may be gleaned regarding women 


of the period. 


77 Ali, Sheikh. B : 1972, The Hoysala Dynasty, Prasaranga, University of Mysore, 
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Inscriptions are the only sources on which a description of 
the status of women of this period are based on which are cited 
widely. Except for brief references to women in certain 
professions of the Vijayanagar period, which are based mainly 
upon foreign accounts, hardly is there any information on the 
immediate pre-Vijayanagar period. Hence, there is a total 


absence of women’s voice during the period under study. 


Virasaiva movement which opened up the intense mystic 
experience, the personal devotion got expressed through the 
vachanas. The women poets of the Bhakti movements did not 
have to seek institutionalized spaces religion provided to express 
themselves, and women’s poetry moved from the court and to 
temple to open spaces of the field, the work place and the 
common woman’s hearth.2° The reformist activity and the 
conception of women by the vachana movement provided some 
space for women to come out with their feelings. Not that finding 
an acceptance within the movement was easy. Mystics like Akka 
finally proved herself no less than Vachanakaras like Allama. 
This is well evidenced in the dialogue with him at the Anubhava 
Mantapa. There was indeed a radical departure from the 


80 Tharu, Susie and Lalitha K : 1991, Women Writing in India, Vol-I, 600 BC to the 
Early Twentieth Century, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, p. 57. 
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strictures imposed by the male dominated society which got 
embodied in the Vachanas composed by the women saints. But 
for the expressions of the women saints in the Vachana 
movement, one searches in vain for an authentic woman’s voice. 
The lived experiences of women in the study of the history of 
India or Karnataka are wanting. The history that is recorded 
constructs women within the patriarchal society, the Hindu 
society. With a focus primarily upon women of the upper crust in 
the society, the mass of women appear to be marginalized 
signifying a noticeable imbalance in the roles played by men and 


women in history. 
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Chapter III 
WOMEN IN THE MAKING OF SOCEITY AND 


ECONOMY 


The period under study has abundant epigraphic sources 
which throw light on the politico, socio, economic, religious and 
other aspects. Foreign accounts, if not of pre-Vijayanagara 
period, does provide a vivid picture of the society of Vijayanagara 
and as such sufficient information may be gleaned from these 
very sources about women of the period. While sufficient 
information about men as rulers and warriors may be drawn 
from inscriptions as well as historical writings, descriptions of 
women are rather sketchy. The women that may be actually 
identified are of elite sections as rulers, administrators, donors. 
References to ordinary women in political affairs are very few. 
They are mainly mentioned in ecclesiastical field as holding 
responsibilities in religious institutions. In terms of political 
space, with the expansion of territories during the period under 
study, more importantly under Vijayanagar, evidence points to 


the emergence of women of the elite sections. Along with 
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territorial expansion, the period also witnessed Urbanization 
which also had its impact on social and economic structure. 
Religious factors, trade and commerce were responsible for 
urbanization which led to the increase and expansion of towns. 
The process of urbanization could be witnessed in the 
construction of courtly monuments during Vinayanagara 
period!. This also had an impact on women during the period 
under study. They were wielding power as governors or in other 
capacities in certain situations such as occassions when the 
king had gone on expeditions or in the event of his death when 
she will be compelled to take up political responsibility especially 
when the heir apparent was a minor or none to immediately 
inherit the throne. But by and large women were marginalized in 
gaining and establishing control over political institutions. In 
societies that are patriarchal, gendered feelings may have made 
it difficult to accept women in positions of power. Faced with 


unique problems perhaps they conformed to the _ ideals 


1 Champakalakalakshmi R : 2013, Foundation Day Lecture on ‘What Is Medieval In 
South Indian History? The Case of the State and Society under Vijayanagara, ICHR, 
Bangalore, p. 28. 
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associated with male rulers which may have been an option for 
survival and success. ? 

Sufficient evidences are available with regard to women in 
political field. Derett has pointed out that Hoysala queens not 
only exercised administrative authority, each with her own 
ministers and stewards under her, but also conducted on 
occasions military campaigns of not too exacting nature” 3 
Hoysala Ballala - II, we are told was an expert in the art of 
utilizing the natural and unquestioning zeal of his Queens for 
the good of the kingdom.* But on the other hand, Ballala -— III’s 
failure to make them a feature of his administrative hierarchy 
was a contributive cause for downfalls. It is held that Umadevi, 
the queen of Ballala - UH, accompanied the King on his 
expeditions to the north and actually took part in the raids 
organized against Mallidevarasa of Belagutti. She governed 
Dorasamudra and carried on the administration while the king 


was out on an expedition. Ak.85 of the reign of Ballala-II of 


2 Roy, Kumkum : 2010, The Power of Gender and the Gender of Power, Explorations 
in Early Indian History, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, p. 213. 


3 Gururajachar S$: 1974, Some Aspects of Economic and Social Life in Karnataka (A 
D 1000-1300), Prasaranga, University of Mysore, p. 250. 


4 Derett JDM: 1957, Hoysalas, Oxford University Press, pp. 178-179. 
5 Diwakar RR: 1968, Karnataka through the Ages, Vol.2, Govt. of Mysore, p.519. 


°EC, XV, Supplementary inscriptions in Hassan district, 1943, M.H.Krishna (Ed). 
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1190 AD records the grant of certain dues on merchandise for 
the maintenance of the sluice of a tank at Arasikere. While 
Queen Umadevi is referred to as ruling at Dorasamudra’, 
another inscription mentions Umaparameswari as the Queen of 
Ballala-II. In all probability, she is the same queen referred to as 
Umadevi in many inscriptions. Reference is made of another 
Queen in Cm.201 from Kenkere dated 1195 AD, though the 
portion mentioning the name of the queen in this epigraph is 
partially damaged. If the last part of the name (taladevi) as seen 
in the inscription is to be interpreted, it may be Ketaladevi, who 
is known to be an active queen of Ballala.2 BL Rice takes her 
name as Kaladevi. However, the epigraph makes it clear that 
she was administering the area in 1195 AD. 

In Mg.4 of 1194 AD, Ballala-II is said to have taken up his 
residence in northern Nolambavadi and in Cm 157 and 158 of 
1195 AD, it appears as if his queen Ketaladevi was carrying on 
the government, perhaps she was regent while the King was 
engaged in distant expedition. In Kd.127 of 1202, her name it is 


claimed to have been celebrated from Setu to Hima that is 


7 EC, XV, Supplementary inscriptions in Hassan district, 1943, M.H.Krishna (Ed). 


8 EC, XI, Chikkamagaluru, no. 36. 
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throughout India.2 Sources also refer to Queen Ballamahadevi 
(1275-92 AD), a Tuluva Queen, who betook all sovereign titles 
used by the Alupa Kings - Maharajadhiraja, Parameswara, 
Parabalasadhaka!° and so forth — and ruled from her principal 
palace at Barahakanyapura (modern Barakur, South Kanara) 
with her own ministers and her officials under her. 

Rudramba, the Kakatiya Queen bore the masculine name 
Rudradevamaharaja and ruled for more than 30 years (1262-96 
AD). It is said that Ganapati was succeeded by Queen 
Rudramba. Infact there are two opinions about her; she might 
be Ganapati’s daughter, and the other that she might be his 
widow. On assuming the reigns of government there seem to 
have been some disturbances, which were successfully quelled. 
Marco Polo the Venetian traveller who visited her kingdom, 
bestows admiration upon her rule as enlightened and that 


justice and peace prevailed during her reign.!! 


9 EC, VI, Kadur, 1901, B.L.Rice (ed). 
10 Ramesh KV: 1970, A History of South Canara, Dharwad, pp.125-127. 
Also, Gururajachar S, p. 250. 


11 Aiyangar, S Krishnaswami: A short history of Hindu India (to the fall of 
Vijayanagar) K & J M Cooper Educational Publishers, Bombay, pp. 163-164. 
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The queen of Vishnu Vardhana, Shantala devi is said to 
have ruled the whole country and guided its destiny.!2 This 
eulogic description is unclear about the length of tract actually 
ruled by her. Lakka devi is referred to have been the village 
headman (Mahaprabhuvini) according to an inscription of 1148 
AD and Revakkabbarasi is spoken of as a responsible officer 
(Pasayite) in the royal household. Clarity with regard to the 
nature of responsibility of administration of larger units such as 
Nadu (a division comprising several villages) is wanting. When 
Sattarasa Nagarjuna, Chief administrator of 70 villages died, his 
widow Jakiabbe was appointed in his place and supervised the 
work of several headmen (Pergadde) under her. Inscriptional 
evidence speaks of her recovering dues and distributing grants 
and dedicating herself to administration. It is said that on her 
demise her daughter succeeded her. Chikai Tai, a queen of 
Hoysala king, Vira Ballala —- IJ ruled Tulunad on her husband’s 
behalf from 1335 - 1348 AD and even after the death of her 
husband!3 record epigraphical evidences. 

Of the Vijayanagara period, very few instances of queens 
participating in administration may be gathered. There are no 


12 EC, Vol. V, Hassan 89 


13 Kamat, Jyotsna K: 1980, Social life in Medieval Karnataka, New Delhi, p.108. 
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references of queens of Sangama and Saluva participating 
actively in administration. The Tuluva period saw Jaganmohini, 
queen of Krishnadevaraya as administering Kambam!*, near 
Kadapa jilla in Andhra Pradesh. 

No lengthy accounts are available of women in military 
activities, though some inscriptions provide evidence about a few 
queens as well as women of the common folk going on military 
expeditions with their husbands. For example, Gangadevi, wife 
of Kampana, accompanied him in the war. Krishnadevaraya was 
accompanied by his two queens Chinnadeviamma and 
Tirumaladeviamma in 1515 AD, when he conducted a siege on 
Kondavidu.!5 Achyutaraya’s wife Oduva Tirumalamba 
accompanied him in Madura expedition. An epigraph belonging 
to the fourteenth century on viragal, in the enclosure at 
Haraguru explains that women were warriors too. They were not 
only strong and sturdy soldiers but also fierce and firm 
fighters.!6 Inscriptional evidences suggest that women carried 
out their fight in battlefields even on the death of their 
husbands. In 1386 AD, Bommambe, wife of Mahavira 
14 Desai P.B. : Minchida Mahileyaru, p.52. 


15 ARSIE of 1908-09, p.178. 


16 EC, Vol.V, Channarayapattana. 195, p.208. 
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Madorakala continued to fight, even though her husband had 
died in the battle!” records epigraphical sources. 

A keen observation of the sculptures of Vijayanagar, reveal 
that certain women were probably adept in horse-riding, 


elephant and camel-riding, weilding a bow, arrow and spear. 


17 MAR, 1923, pp.90-91. 
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The Emperor’s Zenana is also supposed to have been 


guarded by women warriors and eunuchs. An inscription of 1446 
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AD, confirms the evidence of Nuniz who observed that women 
knew wrestling. The Inscription states “at the time when 
Madiganda, son of Nagagauda, fighting with wrestler went to 
swarga, laying in ambush for those who fought with her father, 
Hariyakka.... went to the world of Gods”.!8 This incomplete 
Viragal, caused by one of the uncle of Hariyakka, evidently 
wanted to commemorate her action of avenging the death of her 
father by fighting with wrestlers. 

The institution of Mahamandaleswara was also of 
significance in the medieval days. People bore allegiance to the 
immediate ruler on establishing allegiance. These feudatories 
preserved the culture of the locality and, in a way, assisted the 
stability of the political power of the imperial rulers. The 
Mahamandaleswara of a rajya was the representative of the king 
in that area and ruled over it on his behalf. They had 
administrative powers and most of them were relatives of the 
king. Very few references of women _ serving as 
Mahamandaleswaras during the Vijayanagara period is 
available. Chennabhairadeviamma is said to have succeeded 
Mahamadaleswara Gururaya Odeya in 1542 AD as the ruler of 
Bhatkal. She was the cousin of Gururaya Odeya and wife of 


18 EC, Vol VI, Shikaripura. 2, p.39. 
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Devarasa Odeya. Her parents were Bhairadeviamma and 
Mahaprabhu Virappa Odeya.!9 A devout Jaina, in 1545 AD she 
raised a magnificent Jaina temple at Bhatkal.2° In 1550 AD, she 
made a grant of tax-free land to the Chovisa Tirthankara Basadi 
at Muda Bhatkal for conducting daily worship and offerings. 
This Basadi has been built by Viradevi, the queen of 
Mahamandaleswara Gururaya Odeya.?! An inscription in 1552 
AD records several grants made for Aaharadana and other 
religious purposes. Chenna Bhaira Devi herself made a grant, 
with the consent of the local body of traders to the effect that 
they would undertake to safeguard some of the lands. Also, 
some female donors like Nagarasiadhikarti, Bommarasaadhikari 
and daughter of Bommanna Setti, Sankara Nayakiti, the 
daughter-in-law of Nagappa Setti22 also figure here in making 
grants of land or money. 

Inscriptional evidences also point to some women as 
Governors. An inscription from Bagunji region states Kalala 


Devi, who was the daughter of Bommala Devi and the sister of 


19 ARSIE, 1929-30, No.542 
20 K I, III, pt.1, No. 14 
21 K I, III, pt.1, No.15; ARIE, 1965-66, No.366, Dharwad 


22 K I, Ill, No.14, Bhatkal NK. 
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Immadi Bhairarasa Odeyar, the ruler of Kalasa Karkala 
kingdom, governed the Bagunji region.2? Reference to some 
portion of land in the region being granted probably indicates 
that her governance was not over a very extensive region. 

History also speaks of queens who have worked as advisors 
and at times have given their services as Queen Regents. 
Varadambika, the Pattamahisi of Achyutaraya, was the Queen 
Regent and was a close associate to emperor Achyutaraya in his 
religious and other activities. She was his constant companion, 
whether he was on a pilgrimage or on a military expedition. She 
survived emperor Achyutaraya. It is mentioned that Queen 
Dowager, mother of Venkatadri, appealed to the hereditary 
enemy, the Bijapur Sultan, in a frantic state, come to her aid 
and secure the Vijayanagar throne for her son?+, and promised 
immense riches in return for such a favour done, as she sensed 
the evil intentions of her brother Salaka Chinna Tirumala Deva 
in whose incharge King Achyutaraya had left his son Venkatadri 


before he died in 1542 AD.25 But unfortunately for her, the 


23 EC, Vol VI, Koppa 47, pp. 19-21. 


24 Nanaiah, Saraswathi : 1992, The Position of Women during Vijayanagar period 
(1336-1646), Saraswathi Publication, Mysore, p.37. 


25 Sewell, Robert : 2002, Forgotten Empire : Vijayanagara; A Contribution to the 
History of India (AES) p.176. 
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following events culminated in her brother assassinating her 
dear son Venkatadri. It is said that Salaka Chinna 
Tirumaladeva, who was the regent of Venkatadri, aspiring for 
throne, put to death members of the royal family whose rivalry 
he feared.26 As the Queen mother Varadmbika is not mentioned 
in particular, it may well be summarized that she was also a 
victim of the evil conspiracy of her brother. 

Aldaippam Paramadamman and Rukmini Amman were 
officers in the reign of Achyutaraya. Their services are registered 
in the inscription number 540 dated 26-12-1535 AD. On the 
above date, these two ladies accompanied Achyutaraya, Varadaji 
Amman and Kumara Venkatadri during their visit to Sri 
Venkateswara temple.2” Two other ladies Mallamman and 
Aravittu Lakshmiamma, were two important officers to 
Achyutaraya, are mentioned in number 325 and 328.28 
Timmakka is stated to have served both Krishnaraya and 


Achyutaraya as their right hand. 


26 Nanaiah, Saraswathi, p.37. 
27 Ibid, p.38. 
28 Tbid. 


Also, TTD Inscriptions, No. 60, p.246. 
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The only other reference of royal women being advisor is 
that of Queen Mother of Muhammad III of Bahamanis (Bidar). 
Her elder son Ahmed-III died on his wedding day and as such 
was succeeded by his younger brother Muhammad-lIII. Queen 
mother Makhduma-e-Jahan Nargis Begum not only became the 
queen regent but also gave necessary advices to Gawan in 
matters of administration.29 She is spoken of as having been a 
steady supporter of Gawan, who on her death is said to have felt 
her loss even more than her son. 

Common women during Vijayanagara rule have been 
portrayed in literature, both indigenous and foreign accounts, in 
epigraphs and sculptures as extending their services as guards 
to royal ladies. Paes speaks of women guards, eunuchs and 
attendants on queens and court ladies. He opines “Each of 
these wives had her house to herself with her maidens and 
women of the chamber and women guards and all other women 
servants necessary. No man can enter. Only eunuch go who 
guard them...within with these maidens, they say that there are 
12000 women, there are women who handle sword and shield, 


and other wrestle, and other who blow trumpets and other pipes 


29 Sastri, Nilakanta K A: 1955, A History of South India, Oxford University Press, 
p.245. 


Ws 


and other instruments which are different from ours, and in the 
same way they have women who are bearers (boois) and washing 
folk, and for other officers inside the gates, just as the king has 


the officers of his household?°. 


30 Sewell, Robert: 2002, pp. 240-241 
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These women guards were to control, restrict or check the 
movement of the people entering or leaving the respective 
gateways. They were to report the stolen articles. There were 
also separate women guards’ quarters in the empire”. A 
sculpture at Mahanavami Dibba depicts women body guards. 
The sculpture shows the king sitting and the women body 
guards standing, holding swords in their left hand. These body 
guards accompanied the king wherever he went. 

Not only in the political sphere but also in the 
administration of religious institutions, women are supposed to 
have held responsible positions. Besides women of the ruling 
classes, women of other strata made gifts of lands, fields, 
gardens, groves, watersheds, wells and cash. Sovala Devi, sister 
of Hoysala King Narasimha built the town of Somnathpur in 
1237 AD and made it a centre of education. Madaladevi set up 
the god Lakshminaryana. Ballala granted lands for the God.?! 
Sahasrakuta Jinalya was built by Vasudhaikabandhava, 
Rechimayya Dandanayaka and Gauradevi for the Jaina guru 
Sagaranandi, disciple of Subachandra of Kollapura.°2 Another 
inscription records a grant by ....la....devi wife of Someswara to 


31 EC, VI, Belur 375 


32 Ibid. Arasikere 197 
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the temple of Hulikere.°3 Minister Madigideva Dannanayaka 
procured for the Mahajanas of Kunchiya the remissions of 
certain taxes from the King. A tank was built in the name of his 
wife Mayidevi Dannanayakitti.2+ An inscription form Kigga refers 
to a gift of an Utsavamurthi when Chennammaji was on the 
throne of Keladi. Siddammaji, daughter of Shivappa Nayaka and 
Lingammaji figure in an inscription from Kalasa dated 1684. It 
says she presented a silver mask to the God Kalaseswara.35 
Siddammmaji appears in another inscription at Sringeri while 
making a gift to God Vinayaka at 
that place. 

Inscriptional evidence points 
to Shantala Devi, queen of Hoysala 
VishnuVardhana enjoying many 
titles, of which a significant one is 
Savatigandhavarana, strange as it 
appears, is the one she selected for 


the name of the Basadi she caused 


to be erected at Belagola, dedicated to Santiswara (literally God 


33 EC, VI, Belur 354 
34 Ibid, Hassan 59 


35 EC, XI, Mudigere 92 
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of Patience), as it appears from the inscription. She was the 
favourite queen of VishnuVardhana and as such the most envied 
one among the co-wives. In the absence of VishnuVardhna from 
the palace, she was unable to bear the troubles from the co- 
wives. So she got the Basadi erected and started staying there. 
She wanted it be a place where even the body fragrance of the 
co-wives should not enter (Savthigandhavarana Basadi), hence 
the title was chosen. She also, with the permission of Vishnu 
Vardhana, endowed it with various lands, which she presented 
to her Guru Prabhachandra.%® An inscription dated 1182 AD of 
the reign of Vira Ballala introduces us to the minister 
Chandramauli. The object of the inscription is to record the 
erection at Belagola of the Parshavanatha Basadi (now called 
Akkanna Basadi by Achaladevi or Achiyakka, the wife of 
Chandramauli).3’7 Another inscription consists of only a couple of 
lines stating that on the beautiful Achaladevi, wife of 
Chandramauli, begging for a grant for Gommatanatha of 
Belagola, the generous Vira Ballala gave her the village of 
Bekka.38 

36 EC, II, Soraba 62 


37 EC, II, Soraba 124 


38 Ibid, Soraba 107 
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Epigraphical evidences trace that after his victory over the 
Chalukyan army at Kannegala, Dandanayaka Gangaraja 
presented to VishnuVardhana, the stores and vehicles of the 
enemy captured in battle. King being pleased with his prowess 
asked him to ask for a boon, where upon Ganagaraja asked for 
and obtained from the King Parama and granted it to the Jaina 
temples erected by his mother Pochaladevi and his wife Lakshmi 
Devi.82 Inscriptions say Lakshmi, a lay _ disciple of 
Subhachandra, caused the Jaina Temple now known as 
Eradukatte Basadi.*0 Records also speak of contributions of 
women of the merchant community. A record dated 1117 AD, 
mentions two merchants named Poysala Setti and Nemi Setti, 
describing them as warm supporters of Jaina religion and 
records that their mothers Machikabbe and Santikabbe having 
caused a Jaina temple to be built*+? and a Mandara made, 
received diksha or initiation from the sage Bhanukirti. 

An inscription from Shimoga records that King Hemma 


erected a Jaina temple, and Chamala Devi, wife of Naga, younger 


39 EC, II, Soraba 73 & 75 
40 Ibid, Soraba 130 (63) 


41 Ibid, Soraba 137 
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brother of Narasimha’s minister Tippanna, made a grant.742 A 
record of 1419 mentions the grant to Brahmanas_ by 
Sitayayamma, mother of Timmanna Dannanayaka.*3 Few more 
records from Yelandur record the grants for perpetual lamps and 
food offering to the God Rameswara of Durgayiyur Agara by 
Kunrattu Damodira Narayananan Pardesi Malayalan 
Unnichirama Setti and the dancing girl.44 Another inscription 
no.127 from the same place refers to another grant for perpetual 
lamp to the same temple by a woman. Another record of 
c.126945 records the grant of land to God Chennakesava of 
Nagamangala by Mallideva of Karadalu and his wife Channadevi. 

During Vijayanagar period too, women played an active role 
as donors. Temples received money, gifts and some received 
huge amounts. Donors of money were often designated as 
recipients of a share of the food offering made to the god 
(Prasadam) as a part of the temple ritual of that age. Donations 
to temples and ecclesiastical activities increased during the 
Vijayanagara period. Religious ceremonies and ‘Utsavas’ 


intensified. Reasons for this could be the extension of temple 


42 E.C. Vol. VI Shimoga 64 
43 EC, XIV, Srirangapatna 280 
44 BC, XIV, no. 110-112 (Yelandur) 


45 EC, XIV, Nagamangala 107 
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complexes, with large tracts of lands coming under occupancy 
with reclamation of waste and forest lands. Increase in religious 
activities during the period can be understood in architectural 
constructions and representations. The period witnessed the 
constructions of Ranga Mantapa, Kalyana Mantapa etc., the 
maintenance of which required huge donations. Inscriptions not 
only speak of monetary donations but also ‘Sevas’ like ‘dosai 
padi’ ‘iddali padi’ ‘atiras padi’ ‘pongal padi’ to the presiding deity. 
Offerings of these dishes to the God could be due to local 
preparations of the dishes conveying a general surrender to the 
lord for personal merit. Epigraph also speak of donations made 
at Tirupati during the time of Hunting festival, the festival 
celebrated in honour of Lord Srinivasa who went chasing wild 
elepahants in the forest that were attacking human settlements. 
It is in this encounter that lord Srinivasa met Padmavathi. The 
festival is celebarted the next day after the completion of 
Navaratri Brahmotsavam. 

Inscription No.25 dated 1388 AD recognize Queen Sri 
Rangambadeviamma, the Queen of Saluva Narasingaraya 
Udaiyar as the donor. As King Saluva Narasimha excavated an 
irrigation channel in a temple village, the document was 


executed for the supply of article for four tirupponakams to be 
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offered daily to Sri Venkatesa for her merit.*¢ Inscription no. 103 
of 1415 AD records Periya Narasamman wife and queen of 
Kommaraja Periya Timmaraya Udaiyar entitled Sriman 
Mahamandaleswara, making provisions for certain offering 
required to be offered daily and on festival days at Anantampillai 
Mantapa which she constructed at her own cost.*’ Inscription 
no. 29 of 1456 AD by Varadajideviamman, the Queen of Emperor 
Achyutaraya Maharaja, records that she granted 6 villages 
yielding an annual income of 920 rekhai-pon for the benefit of 
Sri Bhandaram (Tirumalai Temple Treasure for the purpose of 
propitiating Sri Venkatesa with 20 tirupponakam (ven-pongal 
taligai) daily as her Ubhaiyam*® known as Vardajimman avasara 
(offering) to be offered after conducting Achyutaraya avasaram 
and Krishnadevaraya’s avasaram at Tirumalai. 

Epigraph no.31 of 1456 records Periya Komamman as the 
Queen of Sriman Mahamandaleswara Salakaraja_ Periya 
Tirumalayya deva Maharaja. She deposited the sum of 1300 


nar-panam for certain offering to be made to Malaininra Perumal 


46 Vijayaraghavacharya V (ed): 1984; Inscriptions of Saluva Narasimha’s times from 
1445 AD to 1504 AD, Vol.II, Sri Satguru publications, Delhi, p.41 


47 Vijayaraghavacharya V (ed): 1984; Inscriptions of Saluva Narasimha’s times, 
p.214. 


48 Vijayaraghavacharya V (ed): Inscription of Achyutaraya’s times from 1530-1542, 
VoLIV, p.59. 
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Sri Govindarajan and Alvars at the Kainkaryam (service) of her 
priest Koyil Kandadai Amman.*? Inscription no. 66 of 1457 
registers Tathukkonamman, Queen of Salakaraja Periya 
Tirumalairaja, making a gift of 150 varaham®° (gold coins) for the 
purpose of providing an offering of 1 tirupponakam (pongal 
taligai) to Sri Venkatesa daily as her Ubhaiyam. 

Mentions of common women in epigraphs as donors are 
also available. Inscription No.77 of 1403 AD records one Jakkula 
Kannayi, daughter of Tammu Nayakan as depositing a sum of 
1400 panam for daily offering to Sri Venkatesa.5! Inscription no. 
104 of 1415 AD records Lakshmiamma, the sister of Kommaraja 
Tirumaraja Udaiyar, as making provision for daily offering of Sri 
Venkatesa by a cash investment which they (temple managers) 
utilized in improving the temple villages.52 Epigraph no. 31 of 
1466 AD registers of Tirumalamman, wife of Senpaka 
Kammayyar, residing in Vanavanmadevi village, as having 
constructed a mantapam in front of the temple of Sri 


Govindaraja in Tirupati and paid 4100 panams for dosai-padi to 


49 Vijayaraghavacharya V (ed): Inscription of Achyutaraya’s times, p.64. 
50 Ibid, p.130 
51 Inscriptions of Saluva Narasimha’s time, op.cit, p.148 


52 Ibid, p.217 
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be made to Govindarajan®’, while seated in this mantapam on 
the prescribed days yearly and 1 Vadai-padi and 2 Parappuviyal 
to Sri Sudarshan on the day of star Vishakam, being her annual 
birth star. 

Inscription no.38 of 1466 AD records that Govindi, 
daughter of Kondar Dasari Timmayya belonging to Vadukar- 
Idaigar (shepherd) caste, residing in Tirupati, made a cash 
deposit of 2180 panam for the purpose or propitiating Sri 
Venkatesa, Sri Govindaraju and other deities with certain 
offering on all the 7 festival days of 10 Brahmotsavam, Chittarai 
Vishu festival, Amivarai Asthanam etc., while seated in her 
garden mantapam at Tirumalai.5+ Krishnamangai, daughter of 
Govindi, who was the daughter of Timmayyan of Dukarai village, 
deposited a sum of 110 panam for 1 dosai padi and 1 iddali-padi 
to be offered to Sri Govindarajn after hearing Kaisika-purnam 
and 1 iddali-padi to Sri Raghunandhan on the day of Hunting 
festival5S celebrated for him in Triupati, as her Ubhaiyam. 

Inscription No. 49 of 1467 mentions Tiru Venkata Korri, 
the lady disciple of Kandadai Srirangacharya, making a gift of 
53 Vijayaraghavacharya V (Ed): Inscriptions of Sadashivaraya’s times, Vol. V, p.81 


54 Ibid, p.90 


55 Tbid, p.95 
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40 panams to the temple treasure for offering manohara padi to 
Sri Venkateswara Perumal in front of the house of Talapakkam 
family in Tirupati on the day of the Hunting festival celebrated 
for Him, this record was registered for the same.5© Inscription 


“ 


no. 63 of 1467 which is incomplete states “....she granted 
previously a share of land within the limits of the village for the 
purpose ....”.5” Inscription no. 176 of 1468 refers to one 
Tirumalamman residing in Pakkura village. She constructed a 
temple in front of her house at Tirumalai and arranged for 40 
manohar padi offerings to Sri Utsava murti while he sits in the 
above said mantapam during 10 Brahmotsavam at Tirumalai 
through a cash deposit of 10 rekhai pon as her Ubhaiyam.58 
Inscription no. 118 of 1469 AD refers to Chinnamma, daughter 
of Pratapa Ellamarasar of Atreya Gotra, Asvalyana sutra and 
Riksakha, granting Ramachandrapuram yielding an annual 
income of 300 rekai for certain daily offering to be made for Sri 


Govindaperumal and Sri Vittalaperumal in Tirupati as her 


Ubhaiyam.5? Ellamam, daughter of Kovai, made a contribution 


56 Vijayaraghavacharya V (Ed): Inscriptions of Sadashivaraya’s times, p.118 
57 Ibid, p.158 
58 Ibid, p.196 


59 Ibid, p.324 
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for 30 tirupponakam to Sri Venkatesa as Dhanur masa puja 
offerings, 30 tirupponakam to Sri Govindarajan as Dhanur masa 
puja offering and 2 atiras-padi for flag Garudalvan as her 
Ubhaiyam.©° Epigraphs record that many common women too 
made donations to religious institutions for their personal merit, 
mentioned as Ubhaiyam. 

Inscription no.125 refers to Aravidu Lakshmiammam, one 
of the ladies in the waiting in the royal harem of Achyutaraya. It 
is an incomplete and much damaged epigraph. It says when the 
processional deity of Sri Venkatesa visits the mantapam 
constructed in her garden at Tirumalai, provision was made 
towards 10 appa-padi offering. It further states that the yearly 
salary for the servants cultivating this flower garden were to be 
paid from the temple funds.®! Inscription no.162 of 1463 refers 
to Tiruvenkatattar, daughter of Siru Tiru Venkata Chakravarti 
Ayyangar of Vatsa gotra, Apastamba Sutra Yajus Sakha, one of 
the Tirumalai Acharya Purushas (religious teachers) providing 
for Dhanur masa puja offerings for all the 30 days required to be 
conducted as her Ubhaiyam to Sri Venkatesa and Sri 


60 Vijayaraghavacharya V (Ed): Inscriptions of Sadashivaraya’s times, inscription 
no.117, p.216 


61 Ibid, p.226 
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Govindarajan by a cash deposit of 30 nar-panams.®2 An 
inscription of 1471 records a grant by Nacharamma, wife of 
Timmana dannanayaka to the 52 Sri Vaishnavas of Melkote.® 
Another record of c.1482 records a grant for the god Janardana 
at Tadimalangi by Somanna Odeyar’s mother Sayamma for some 
festival.6+ An epigraph of c-1511 of the Umattur chiefs records 
the grant of a village by name Dugihati to Siddhabasavarajadeva, 
disciple of Mallikarjuna deva by Devarasiyamma®>, mother of the 
chief. 

Vijayanagara inscriptions also record donations and 
offerings made by courtesans / Devadasis / temple dancers who 
enjoyed social and economic position in the society. References 
to Devadasis in the sources indicate that they were owner’s of 
property in the form of land or otherwise which had been 
received as gifts from patrons. Being women of wealth, some of 
them even got temples constructed. Inscription no.86 of 1408 AD 
refers to Valandi, daughter of Anaimadi and one of the temple 


dancers gifting money for providing an offering to Sri Venkatesa 


62 Vijayaraghavacharya V (Ed): Inscriptions of Sadashivaraya’s times, p.308 
63 EC, XIV, Srirangapatna 86 
64 EC, XIV, Tiramkoodalu Narasipura 222 
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(as Dhanurmasa puja) during margali month.® Inscription no. 9 
of 1465 AD refers to Selli, the daughter of ....one of the temple 
dancers® residing in Tirupati. She deposited the sum of 1120 
panam for the celebration of new harvest festival at Tirumalai on 
the day of the Rohini occurring the month of Tai for Sri 
Venkatesa as her Ubhaiyam. 

Inscription no.32 of 1466 AD refers to Lingasani and 
Tiruvenkatammanikkam, daughters of Tiru  Venkatadri, 
belonging to the temple dancers’ class, residing in Tirupati. It 
refers to the presentation of 20 manohara padi and other 
offerings to Sri Malayappa Swami while seated in the swing 
arranged in stone car at Tirumalai, the sum of 1600 panam, was 
paid in the temple treasury as Ubhaiyam of these two sisters.®8 
Another record numbering 41 of 1466 AD refers to Senbaka 
Vengu, daughter of Timmi, who was the daughter of Tunga Selvi, 
one of the temple dancers residing at Tirupati, contributing 600 


panam for the purpose of propitiating Sri Venkatesa with 10 


66 Inscriptions of Saluva Narasimha’s time, op.cit, p.167 
67 Inscriptions of Sadashivaraya’s times, op.cit. p.25 
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iddali-padi® on all the festival days during 10 Brahmotsavam as 
her Ubhaiyam. 

Inscription no.169 refers to Elli Tirumgal i.e the daughter 
of Elli making offering to the Tirumalai temple. Trustees of the 
temple were authorized to deliver some prasadam to the 
devotees, temple councillors and the donor out of the 
preparations offered in the name of Elli-Tirumagal. Epigraph no. 
46 of 1467 is an incomplete one. It refers to Nagasani, the 
daughter of Obulayyam and one of the temple dancers sent by 
the emperor Achyutaraya maharaja. It says....she constructed a 
mantapa in her garden at Tirumalai and paid the sum of ....for 
an offering of 13 appa-padi yearly to Sri Venkatesa, while seated 
in the above said mantapam on the 7 festival days of 10 
Brahmotsava at Tirumalai.’7° Inscription No.172 of 1485 AD 
refers to Sevvusani, daughter of Angali, one of the Tirupati 
dancers. She paid a sum of 200 panam as capital for the daily 
offering to Sri Vigneshwara installed by her in the temple of Sri 
Kapileswara Swami at Kapila Tirtham in Tirupati. Further 
registers the fact that Rachavidu Nayakar (Chief) reconstructed 
the Prakara walls and kitchen attached to this temple of 


69Inscriptions of Sadashivaraya’s times, p.97 
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Kapileswara swami while they were damaged by being struck by 
thunder during rains at his own cost.7! Record no. 5 of 1452 
refers to Govindasani, one of the temple dancers, residing at 
Tirupati presenting a gift of money for offerings to Sri 
Govindarajan on the festival days.’ These records exhibit the 
economical status of temple dancers and their spiritual bent of 
mind for personal merit. Further, Epigraph no. 39 of 1457 refers 
to Chikkayasavayi and her younger sister Govindasani 
daughters of Polunayakkai and the two of the temple dancers 
residing at Tirupati. She inaugurates a festival called Chittira- 
Vishu (Tamil New Years’ Day) in Tirupati temple which was 
arranged to be conducted by depositing 1750 panam in the 
temple treasury.7? Record no. 49 of 1457 refers to Lingi and 
Tiruvenkatamanikkam, the famous temple dancers residing in 
Tirupati. It says on the day of Tirthavari festival during Vaikasi 
and Ani-Brahmotsavam, provision was made for certain offerings 
to be made to Sri Govindarajan, abiding in Tirupati temple.’* 


Epigraph no.116 of 1460 refers to Bejji or Peruchchi, daughter of 


71Inscriptions of Sadashivaraya’s times, p.458 
72 Inscriptions of Achyuutaraya’s times, p.13 
73 Ibid, p.78 
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Malaghana Venkatturaivar Selvi, one of the temple dancers 
residing at Tirupati. She deposited the sum of 200 panams for 
the purpose of offering 1 dosai-padi’> arranged by her as her 
Ubhaiyam on every Makarasankramana day while seated in the 
mantapam. 

Inscription No. 142 of 1461 refers to Hanumasani, 
daughter of Uddida Timmayyan, one of the dancers residing in 
Tirupati, sent by Achyutaraya Maharaja, to serve Sri Venkatesa. 
It says she constructed a mantapam in her garden at Tirumalai 
and here made arrangements for 13 appa-padi offering to Sri 
Venkatesa during Brhamotsavam etc,. Provision was also made 
for 1 dosai-padi offering to Chakratalavar abiding in the temple 
tower of Sri Govindarajan in Tirupati’©® for which the sum of 820 
panam was deposited into the temple treasury as her Ubhaiyam. 

With more reference to royal and noble women, as well as 
temple dancers as donors and patrons, references made of 
ordinary women is rather sketchy. It is unclear as to women of 
this period enjoying economic independence, which made 
possible to make generous donations to religious institutions. 
What is of much lacuna is that there is no proper information 


7 Inscriptions of Achyuutaraya’s times, p.215 
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with regard to the type of property owned by women, be it limited 
estate, full estate or any other type. In fact it appears that 
women as donors or patrons were class based rather than caste 
based. 

Social life during Hoysala period may have been 
continuation of the preceding period though marked by certain 
developments. Hoysala kings probably had placed before 
themselves the percepts of ancient and medieval writers in 
determining the social and economic policy of the state in 
general. The social implication of the family during this period 
was largely determined by the religious tenets and _ beliefs. 
Patriarchal authority prevailed in all its forms is evident. 

Not much information is available regarding the customs 
and the rituals associated with the institution of marriage. 
However, it may be surmised that the people of the Hoysala 
period followed in this, as in other activities of life, ancient 
customs and usages in conformity with the laws laid down by 
ancient law-givers. Besides polygamy, monogamous marriages 
appear to have been widely prevalent. 

The requirements of male dress were few and simple 
consisting of an unstitched upper garment called ‘dhoti’ and 


perhaps a stitched upper garment called the ‘bandi’ along with a 
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turban. A special mention of women’s clothes on which customs 
dues were levied is an indication of the elaborate designing of the 
clothes. Regal dress of the time can be gleaned from the stone 
reliefs in the temples. Besides, sculptures also portray a variety 


of hair do’s and ornaments worn by women of the period. 


Music seems to have been widely practiced and 
appreciated. In this, as in other matters, Hoysala kings and 
noblemen patronized several arts. In Hoysala dancing panels, 
the female dancers outnumber the male dancers. Hoysala 
dancers incorporated desi karanas, charis, sthanka and other 
techniques along with the classical form. They were successful 
in formulating their own style, identified as the Belur School of 


dance.7” An inscription of the Bharmeswar temple, Sindagi 


77 Vatsayan, Kabila: 1974, Indian Classical Dance, Delhi, p.25 
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village dated 1120 AD gives the information that the learning of 
art for girls was necessary accomplishment to seek marital 
relationship, with royal family. The elaborate inscription gives 
genealogical references of Vinayaditya, Ereyanga and his officer 
Mariyane Dandanayaka and Chammavve. Their daughters 
Padmaladevi, Chamaladevi and Boppadevi are described as 
skilled in singing and dancing.’® They are considered worthy to 
be queens of three royal capitals. It appears that they were 
mature dancers in the traditional style. So far as recreation and 
amusements were concerned, among others the following had 
been popular - wrestling, gambling, music and dancing, 
gymnastics. 1268 AD inscription refers to a wrestler with a wild 
elephant. 

The cleaning of jungles for establishing villages, 
constructing tanks, granting of lands etc., were concrete 
expressions of public spirit. Many agraharas, towns and villages 
owe their origin to kings and queens.’”? The innumerable 
temples and tanks bearing their names stand even to this day as 
the eloquent testimony to the way in which the kings endeared 
themselves to their people. Among the middle class of the times, 


78 EC, VI, Chamarajanagara 160, pp.231-232 
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mention may be made of a group called the ‘settis’ who played a 
remarkable role during this period. Of equal importance were 
the members of the trading and artisan class called the Veera 
Panchalas®° comprising jewellers, masons, goldsmiths, 
carpenters, brass and bronze workers. 

The Hoysala kings recognized the merits of those who 
rendered service to the state in various ways. Granting of land 
was a method of appreciating the loyal services of the people. 
Umbali, Manya and Kodugi were some forms of grants.8! There 
were also other honours conferred for meritorious service. 
Kuvara Lakshma or Lakkayya received the privilege of binding 
the golden ‘todar’ (anklet) on his left leg.82 This was called the 
Garuda system. According to Kittel, the term Garuda means the 
military array. His male subordinate is called a Lenka.8° 
Garudas were attached to Hoysala rulers and Lenkas were 
attached to Garudas. Gaurdas and Lenkas were a feudal 
hierarchy among the warriors. The concept and system of 


Garuda was initiated by Ereyanga and strengthened by other 


80 Ibid, p.456 
81 EC, IV, Yedathore 38; EC, IX, Bengaluru 23 
82 EC, V, Belur 112. 


83 EC, XI, Chellakere 22, B.L.Rice (ed). 
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Hoysala monarchs. An epigraph from K R Pet taluk records the 
terms Lenka and Lenkitis. Ten Lenkitis and 22 Lenkas along 
with Kanneya Nayaka and his wives sacrificed their lives on the 
sad demise of the Hoysala King Someswara in 1256 AD.8* 
Hoysala Setti and wife Machavve Naykiti with five Lenkas 
courted death on the demise of Hoysala Bittideva. 

Setting up of memorial stones for those who embraced 
death in the service of the state was another way of bestowing 
honour. Such of the Veeragals have been found in large 
numbers in the territory of the Hoysalas. 

Besides the ladies of the high society and the commoners, 
there was also the world of the courtesans — the custodians of 
the arts of music and dancing. Courtesans in ancient India had 
a peculiar position. Though looked upon as licentious they were 
respected for as custodians of fine arts, which had ceased to be 
cultivated by other sections of the society. In Karnataka, of the 
period under study, Courtesan, doubtless, enjoyed much wider 
latitude in society than other women. It may be added here that 


courtesan must have been in considerable number in society as 


84 EC, II, no.157, 1121-22 AD 
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they were subject to a tax (suledere).85 Reference is also found to 
a tax on their looking glasses®° also (Suleyaralliya Kannadi- 
vana). 

Another point worth mentioning here is the association of 
courtesans or dancing girls to temples, well known as the 
institution of Devadasi (the slave girls of the God). Inscriptions 
of the period under review often register some grants for the 
anga-bhoga (bodily enjoyments of the Gods e.g., sacred bath, 
applying sandal paste etc.,) as well as ranga-bhoga (theatrical 
enjoyment i.e offering music and dance services to the Gods) in 
temples. 

Though the word Devadasi does not occur in the Hoysala 
inscription, their duty was performed by Degulada sule. They 
were also called as Patra or Patrapaguda. The main job of these 
patras was to perform dances in the temple as an offering to the 
deity daily twice as the case may be and also to dance on special 
occasions.8” In fact, they were regular employees of the temple 
and were paid remuneration either by way of land gifts or in 
cash in addition to other facilities offered by the temples. 
85 EC, XI, Davanagere 133, 1071 AD 


86 EC, VII, Shikaripura 295, 1074 AD 


87 EC, V, Belur 107, lines 21-22 
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Madavve, Lakkavve, Chandavve88, Kallavve8?, Malavve?9, 
Nagavve?!, Gopavve92 and Vissavve9? were important temple 
dancers. An inscription of 1019 AD mentions the names of Sule 
Hammakka, Holeyobbe, Rajambe, Kadambe who performed only 
temple duties. 

Concubinage was almost a fashion among the gentry and 
this necessitated a regular traffic in girls form outside the 
kingdom. The Kings and the noblemen of the country probably 
brought them and confined them in the harems. The notorious 
case was that of Narasimha -— I, who is described as like a “royal 
swan” “sporting” with three hundred and eighty four “well-born 
woman” and he died of the sport. It is interesting to note that at 
the time when Narasimha had these women of different 
nationalities in his palace, women of the same description were 


in the harem of his feudatory Samant Bittimayya of Huliyara.94 


Probably they had bought them together. Sometimes these girls 


88 EC, V, Belur 108 

89 Ibid, no. 109 

90 Ibid, no.110 

91 Tbid 

92 Tbid 

93 EC, VI, Chikkamaguluru 237 
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were gifted to the King. Thus in 1180 AD, the Kalachurya King 
Sankanna received young girls from Lala (Konkana).95 This large 
number of women in the palace required an _ organized 
establishment for their maintenance and thus the king had an 
officer “chief of the female apartments”.9° The chief queen had 
also to deal with the co-wives and those in the harems and at 
times had to take firm steps. In fact Ketaladevi, queen of 
Narasimha, was also called as ‘rutting elephant to ill-mannered 
co-wives’.27 Common people with no harems approached 
prostitutes and dancing girls in the temples. That prostitution 
was recognized by the state and tax was also imposed on them98 
may be gathered from inscriptional evidences. 

Accounts throw light on Brahmin ministers of temples 
accommodating such women. Balakoja, a sculptor, had even 
earned the title ‘Gallant of the harlots’. The rich sometimes had 
children from their female slaves; and in the absence of legal 


issues their property was allowed to be transferred to the 


95 Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p.77 
96 Thid, p.138 
97 EC, V, Hassan 54 


98 EC, Il, 345 (137) 
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illegitimate children.99 From the inscriptions, it may also be 
inferred that concubines were not out of the pale of the society. 
But adultery was punished and those who took up the cause of 
such of the women were given the title (Sitagara-ganda).!0° This 
was the hereditary title of the Huliyara chiefs. The kings and 
nobles as we understand from inscriptions styled themselves as 
brothers’ and sons’ of the other’s wives. But adultery or tress- 
passing a woman’s modesty was however overlooked during the 
time of war, and the wives of enemy were considered to be a legal 
booty from the spoils of the battle. Though many a male, even of 
the highest birth, were sometimes licentious. Social norms and 
religion prescribed that a woman should always be faithful to her 
husband and on his death she was encouraged to perform Sati 
so as to join her husband in heaven. Though men were allowed 
to be polygamous but woman was to be faithful to her Lord, 
living or dead. In honour of women who committed Sati, 
Mahasatikallu / Mastigal / memorial stones’ were 
commemorated. In the Vedic norms, widows could remarry, but 


later widows perhaps as retribution or to ensure faithfulness to 
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their dead husbands, were burnt alive with their husband’s 
corpses and the custom of Sati ensued. !°! 

The memorial stones Mastikals were set up in memory and 
honour of wives who entered the flames along with corpse of 
their husband. Mastigals were generally four feet high, a human 
hand projecting from the pointed pillar or post at the top and 


bent upwards near the elbow. 


The figures stood erect and separate from raised hand, 
while a lime fruit was placed between the thumb and the 
forefinger. Sometimes a figure of a man and his wife were carved 


below it. A few mastigals contain three structured panels like 


101 Banerjee, Rita : 2008, Sex and Power, Defining History, Shaping Societies, 
Penguin Books, New Delhi, pp.106-107. 
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regular Viragals. In these mastigals flames of the fire encircle 
the head of the two richly-dressed female figures standing side 
by side with uplifted right hands raised at right angles to the 
arm with a lime in the hollow between the thumb and the 
forefinger. The female figures in the upper panel exhibit how 
those who commit sati were honored and respected. 

Elaborate descriptions of the city of Vijayanagar, the hub of 
its life is available in inscriptions and foreign accounts. 
Travellers from Russia, Persia, Italy and Portugal who visited it 
in the 15th and 16th centuries were surprised at its extent, 
population, trade and wealth. Paes said that Vijayanagar seemed 
to him to be larger than Rome.!°2 As regards its population, 
Paes says that the people of Vijayanagar were countless in 
number. ‘So much so that I do not wish to write it down for fear 
that is should be thought fabulous, but I declare that no troops, 
horse or foot should break through any street or lane, so great 
are the numbers of people.....’.1°9 He further says ‘In this city 
were found men belonging to every nation and people, because of 
the great trade which it has and the many precious stones there, 
principally diamonds’. He also describes the city as having 


102 Swell, Robert : 1962, A forgotten Empire, publications division, New Delhi, p.247 
103 Ibid, pp.247-248 
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100,000 houses at the rate of five persons per house on an 
average and the population of the capital in the beginning of the 
16th century would have been 500,000. Similar opinion is 
expressed by Barbosa or the traveller from whose observations 
the account of Vijayanagar in ‘The coast of East Africa and 
Malabar’ is drawn —- visited the city sometime during the early 
part of the 16t century. Whether he went before the accession of 
Krishnadevaraya in 1509 is not certain. However he gives a 
graphic description of the city, with its houses covered with 
thatch, its ‘Very large and handsome palaces’ its numerous 
courts, its houses covered with thatch, its spacious streets and 
squares, its infinite trade and other innumerable details. He tells 
of the kings frequent wars with the ‘king of Dacani’. He 
continues - In the streets of Vijayanagar there thronged an 
innumerable crowd of all nations and creeds; for besides many 
Moorish merchants and traders, and the Gentile inhabitants of 
the country who are very rich, an infinite number of others flock 
there from all parts who are able to come, dwell, trade and live 
very freely and in security, without any one molesting them or 


questioning them their where abouts, whether they be Moors, 
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Christians or Gentiles.... Strict justice and truth are observed 


towards all”. 104 


In its heyday, the city is said to have extended from 
Anegundi in the North to Hospet in the South, and from Hampi 
in the West to Kamalapuram in the East. Within this area were 
the suburbs, each a self-contained unit, with a principal temple, 
bazaar and its own system of water supply. Many of these could 
be identified till this date. 

Hampi rose to be the seat of imperial power. Poets, 
musicians and men of letter flocked to the court at Hampi. 
Several monarchs were themselves distinguished in the arts, 


most outstanding among them being Krishnadevaraya. A 


104 Oaten EF : 2010, European Travellers in India, Low Price Publications, Delhi, 
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number of cities, ports and towns thrived in the empire. Urban 
areas were well planned with streets and roads. Trade was 
brisk.195 Agricultural lands were well cultivated. Paes goes on to 
describe the stalls full of grain and pulses, poultry sold besides 
the sheep and cattle. The treasury at Hampi had fabled riches.!° 
The entire revenue that fed this treasury was geared to maintain 
an imperial life style as well as a vast army. Every item of trade 
was subject to levies. Taxable lands fell into two categories - 
gadde, the wet lands and beddalu, the dry lands. Every lands 
transaction was supervised and recorded. Irrigation facilities 
were provided. This revenue system, according to Saletore, based 
itself on Hoysala traditions. 

According to Barbosa, all the 
villages and hamlets (of the empire) 
were inhabited by Hindus among 
whom dwell a few Muslims whom he 
calls Moors. Some of the latter were on 


the west coast where they were in 


charge of the foreign trade and some 


105 Havanur, Srinivas (Ed) : 2011, South India : An Expedition into the past, 
Research Articles of G S Dikshit, Pragati Graphics, Bangalore, pp . 362-363. 
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were in the army of Vijayanagar. Among the Hindus, Barbosa 
mentions these communities with their characteristics, the Kings 
community or the Kshatriyas, the Brahmins and_ the 
Veerasaivas. The Kshatriyas were lords or administrators and 
fighting men. They were polygamous and their women observed 
sati. The Brahmins were priests and were in charge of the 
temples. They were vegetarians, monogamous and received alms 
from others. About the Veerasaivas, Barbosa says that they 
wear the symbol of their God round their neck. He says that 
they were much regarded and held in respect. “Many of them 
are merchants and traders as well’. They are vegetarian and 
monogamous and they bury their dead. There are other castes 
like the Vaishyas and communities like the Jainas who figure in 
the inscriptions and literature, and there were untouchables!07 
who are mentioned in the works of Purandaradasa. 

Women of the ruling classes and other elite sections 
received education. Their education consisted of fine arts such 
as music and dancing, in addition to general education. Many of 
them could read and write. Women, however, seem to have paid 


greater attention to specialization in fine arts. Education was 
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fairly widespread as the number of poetess in both the regional 
languages and in Sanskrit clearly proves. There are evidences to 
show that women belonging to lower strata also received 
education though not widespread. For e.g. if we take the Mudgal 
episode, Nehal was a farmer’s daughter. She was given good 
education by a Brahmin, who was in the court of Devaraya-II.108 
Each caste or community had its own educational system, which 
was determined by the nature of its occupation. Women were 
committed to marriage and family. However there are examples 
of women being accomplished in various ways. Barbosa says 
‘they teach their women from childhood to sing, play and dance 
and turn about and take many light steps’. Even the wives of 
the kings were well-versed in music. 

Some of the very well-known works of the period were 
authored by women. These women scholars too belonged to royal 
families, though no reference is available of those of the lower 
sections in society. Tirumalamma was a reader (in Puranas) 
and she was called ‘Oduva Tirumalamma’. She composed two 
Sanskrit Slokas i.e. on the occasion of Achyutaraya’s dana and 


the other commemorating king’s gift of Svarnameru_ to 


108 Sewell, op.cit., p.55 
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Brahmanas at Hampi in 1533 AD. She has also composed the 
work Varadambikaparinayam.!°9 Women of the period have 
made valuable contribution to Sanskrit and Telugu literature. 
Some of the famous scholars and writers of this group are 
Gangadevi, Honnayi, Jaganmohini or Tuka, Abhirama Kamakshi 
or Molla, Mohanangi and Tirumalamba. 

Gangadevi, a queen of Kampana-II was a famous poetess of 
that period. She wrote Madhuravijayam or Veerakampanaraya 
Charitram in Sanskrit language. It describes the conquest of 
Madura region by her husband Kumara Kampana. Madhura 
Vijayam tells the story of extension of Vijayanagara rule into the 
Tamil country and the circumstances leading to it. Honnayi was 
the queen of Bukkaraya and a scholar of that period. An 
inscription of 1358 AD extols Honnayi!!° the queen of Bukkaraya 
as a scholar. 

Jaganmohini or Tuka is one of the famous poetess of this 
period. The Gajapati princess Jaganmohini is called by different 
names. She was one of the chief queen of Krishnadevaraya. 
Krishnaraya Vijayam of Durjati calls her Tuka, while 


109 Padma M.B.: 1993, The Position of Women in Medieval Karnataka, Prasaranga, 
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Rayavachakam calls her Jaganmohini. In the introductory 
verses to the commentary on Prabodhachandrodaya by Nandi 
indra Gopa Mantri, a nephew of the minister Timmarasu, she is 
called Bhadra. She has been identified as the daughter of the 
Orissa king. ‘Tuka Panchakam’ is written by her in Sanskrit. It 
has five shlokas. She is said to have been neglected by her 
husband and is said to have lead a life of seclusion at Kambam 
in Cuddappah district. The big irrigation tank at Kambam is 
said to have been constructed at her instance. In the verses, she 
bemoans her husband’s neglect of her.!11 

Apart from Jaganmohini, the other queens. of 
Krishnadevaraya, Chinnadevi and Tirumaladevi were also 
interested in poetry. Timmayya in his Parijatapaharanamu 
depicts the emperor with his queens Chinnadevi and 
Tirumaladevi hearing the works composed by the _ poets 
assembled at his court during the spring festival (Vasantotsava). 
Abhirama Kamakshi or Atukuri Molla is another famous poet of 
the period. She has composed Abhinava Ramabhyudayam. 
Molla was not a lady of royal ranks. She was of humble origin, 
being the daughter of Keshava Shetti, a potter of Gopavaram. 
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Molla is the earliest and also perhaps the greatest of Telugu 
poetesses. Mohanangi was the daughter of Krishnadevaraya. 
Her surname was Tirumalamba, the wife of Ramaraya. She was 
a famous poetess of that period. She authored the poem 
Marichiparinayam, a love poem. 

Prostitution, Devadasi and Sati, are described by almost all 
the foreign visitors to Vijayanagara Empire. Women, in general 
were categorized into two groups (a) Kulastree (the family 
woman) and (b) Bhogastree (courtesan, prostitute or a Devadasi). 
It is this second category of women who find elaborate 
description in the accounts of the foreign travellers. 

Women were employed to a large extent in temples. The 
basic service for which women were employed by the temples 
were dancing and singing which were essential parts of the 
temple worship. The employment of women for these purposes 
was a common feature of the temple life of this period. Singing, 
dancing and playing of musical instruments also formed a part 
of the ritualistic offering and they were performed to evoke the 
grace of the deity in worship. Due to this practice of performing 
in the temple, these temples became the storehouse for the arts 


as also the centre for its development and promotion. 
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Dancing girls were in the service of the temple right from 
their childhood. The dancers of the temples seem to have been 
proficient in these traditional arts and were trained specially for 
that purpose. In some of the temples, dance masters were 


appointed to train women in these arts. 


Dance masters are referred in inscriptions. Several other 
functions performed by women employees of the temple are 
referred to in epigrpahs of the period. 
An inscription of 1382 AD _ from 
Simhachalam refers to the service of 
Chamaraseva that is the service of 
fanning the deity with whisk by two 
sanis. Another epigraph from the same 


place refers to the _ services. of 
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Addamupattanu that is holding the mirror to the deity and 
Muggupettanu that is decorating the temple floor with rice 
powder performed by women in the local temple. 

Sometimes women who were well-versed in dancing and 
singing were deputed to serve the temples by royal donors. An 
inscription of 1531 AD from Tirupati states that Muddu Kuppayi 
who was originally attached to the palace of Achyutaraya was 
ordered by the king to proceed to Tirupati and render service in 
the temple of Lord Venkatesa.112. Some of the temple dancers 
were very much honoured and were conferred with certain 
privileges by the temple authorities for their devotion to duty. 
Tiru Venkata Manikkam the dancer in the temple of Sri 
Venkatesa of Tirupati was permitted by the temple authorities to 
use a palanquin for her conveyance. This was a rare privilege 
conferred on a temple dancer. 

Inscriptions of the period do not give any idea of the private 
life, caste and social status of the female employees of the 
temple. But some of the inscriptions do give a glimpse of some 
of the temple women leading a married life and having children. 
An inscription of 1391 AD from Bezwada states that Bhogam 


112 Nanaiah, Saraswati: 1992, Position of Women during Vijayangar period (1336- 
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Namburi Annasani, the dancer of Bezwada Mallikarjuna temple 
had a daughter-in-law indicating married life in her family.1!% 
This is also confirmed by number of epigraphs from 
Simhachalam and Srikaramam. Inscriptions refer to two types 
of employees - Sampradayamuvaru and Sunnulu - as serving 
the temple of those places.!14+ The women belonging to the first 
category remained unmarried and were attached to the temples, 
and those in the second category were married and led 
independent lives but were employed by the temples on a part- 
time basis. 

Vijayanagar broadly sympathized with all religious faiths, 
doctrines and dogmas. The cult of devotion or bhakti assumed 
universal proportion and played predominant role in religious 
practices and spiritual aspirations. The making of gifts or danas 
was an important element in Hindu religious practice. Literary 
and epigraphic record of the period under review contain 
numerous reference of various kinds of gifts made by king, 


nobles, courtiers, Devadasis, commanders, wealthy citizens, 
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pious pilgrims, learned Brahmanas and common women on 
different occasion to the temples. 

The queens and royal women gave grants to temples during 
this period. Queen Bukkavve gave grants to Basadi. Bhimadevi, 
Queen of Devaraya-I established the image of Santinatha in 
Magayi Basadi at Sravanabelagola. Kamaladevi, wife of 
Devaraya-II made a gift of land to the temple of Kalinatha of 
Bidire in Tumkur district.!15 An inscription of 1378 AD records 
gift of money for Rudrapuje, feeding three Brahamanas, burning 
lamps of ghee, offering Panchamrita, supply of garlands of Tulasi 
etc,. in the temple of Somaideva of Manigareki by Nagave, wife of 
Ramanna Setti.!16 Naranadevi, mother of Devaraya — II was the 
devotee of Vishnu. She made a gift of villages!!” Kelagundani 
and Kaigai to provide offering to God Ramachandra and feed the 
Brahamanas. 

It is curious to note that some of the members of the royal 
family of the Kalasa Karkala chiefs also patronized Jainism by 
endowing grants to Jaina institutions. Viramba, the Queen of 
Gururaja Wodeyar (1523-1527 AD) took up the cause of Jainism 
115 EC, XII, Gubbi 56 
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in Bhatkal. In 1490 AD she is said to have erected a grand 
mansion with halls, pattasala and rooms for the residence of the 
ascetics in form of Chaityalaya built by Chennaayla at 
Ambalakatti (near Bhatkal). In 1511, the same queen showed 
the zeal for Jainism by donating land to Jain Basadi at Mudu 
Bhatkal for the performance of milk bath to the Tirthankaras of 
the Basadi. Thus from epirgraphical instances it can be said 
that women have contributed in their individual capacity to 
pious works. 

Inscriptions and accounts of travellers provide ample 
evidences in regard to the religious festivals observed by the 
royalty and the people of Vijayanagar. Mahanavami was an 
important festival of Vijayanagar which was observed in the first 
fortnight of the month of Asvina. It attracted people from distant 
places as well. The most elaborate description of the festival is 
seen in Paes’s account. Describing the festival he says, festivities 
were centered in the citadel area of Vijayanagar, witnessed by 
the royalty from present Mahanavami Dibba. 

Details of the customs and practices, the fasting of the king 
on the nine days till the closure of the rituals, the sports, and 
amusements during the nine days are chronicled in the accounts 


of Paes. Nicolo Conti speaking about the Holi feast in the spring 
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season states that during the festival “they sprinkle on all the 
passersby even the king and the queen themselves, with saffron 
water, placed for that purpose by the wayside. This is received 
by all with much laughter”. 
The festival of hook - 
swinging or Sidi which was 
common in South India + 
seems to have attracted the 
foreigners. The Sidi & 
performance has been 
narrated by travellers like 
Nicolo Conti and Barbosa. 


Those who took an oath 


before their Gods to swing 
themselves by hook performed the dangerous feat. The festival is 
said to have derived its name from the iron hook or Sidi which 
was suspended and swung around, the hook being passed 
through the sinews of the back.!18 Barbosa describing this 
performance states that even women performed the dangerous 


act in devotion to God. Speaking of a woman in the act, Barbosa 
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narrates “..... she goes forth on the appointed day in the 
company of her relatives and friends, men and women, with 
much music played and sung; and also dancers. She is naked 
from the waist up, and wears cotton garments below, then she 
arrives at the gate where the cart stand ready, they let down the 
long arm of the lift and the hooks into her loins through the skin 
and flesh. Then they put a small dagger into her left hand and 
from the other end cause the arm of the lift to rise with much 
outcry and shouting of the people. She remains hanging from 
the lift with blood of pain. Nay, she waves her dagger most 
joyfully”.119 This shows that women of the period also undertook 
such painful and dangerous feat for religious merit. 

Early marriages were prevalent among the Hindus. 
Barbosa found this custom among the Brahmanas. Linschoten 
who found this custom during the time of his visit says, “When 
the woman is seven years old and man nine years, they do marry 
but they come not together before to bear children”.!2° This 
practice of the Brahmanas was in large measure followed by a 
few other classes. Brahmanas preferred to remain monogamous. 
This was partly due to their economic condition. But about the 
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people of Vijayanagar, Barbosa says, “The king and the country 
people marry almost in our way, and have a marriage law, yet 
they marry several wives especially the rich who are able to 
maintain them”. 

There are number of inscriptions which refer to the 
remission of marriage tax. For e.g. an inscription of 1510 AD, 
records the abolition of the cess on marriages in Yalape-sime by 
a certain vodeya.!2! Another inscription refers in 1527 AD a 
grant of exemption from marriage tax to the Sudras of Yagati 
1000 province (Sudra maduve Sunka) by Bayipanayaka.!22 In 
1537 AD an inscription records the remission of marriage tax in 
Soluru-sime by Timappa Nayaka.!23 In 1562 AD Maha 
Ramaiayyadeva Maharasu and the prabhus of Kaleya Sthala in 
Satinadu remitted the tax on marriage.!2+ Thus marriage taxes 
were exempted in many provinces. 

The dowry system was prevalent in Vijayanagar days. 
Among families well stationed in life, it was almost a custom to 


grant whole villages as dowry. In an inscription dated 1404 AD 
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which tells that Achapa’s son Vithapa sold to Belur Varasiva’s 
son Suganna, the Kandavalli_ village, also called 
Virupambikapura in Beluve of Araga-vente together with other 
land on account of marriage.!25 Devaraya-I gave his daughter to 
Firoz Shah and gave Bankapura as_ dowry. When 
Krishnadevaraya won against Gajapati, his daughter 
Jaganmohini was given in marriage to Krishnadevaraya along 
with dowry. 126 

Another equally important social practice in the Vijayanagar 
days was Sati or Sahgamana. There are a number of Satigals or 
Mastigals in the Kannada districts 
| where are found — sculptured 
representations of women 
committing Sati, and under some 
of them are inscribed a few words, 
recording under what 


circumstances the Sagamana was 


performed. Almost every foreign 
traveller who visited Vijayanagar noticed the prevalence of the 
practice of Sati and has left an account of it. Barbosa (1514), 
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Nuniz 1535-36), Ceaser Fredrick (1567), Linschoten (1583), 
Pietra Della Valle (1623) — all these give very vivid and realistic 
picture of how Sati was performed. But they differ in certain 
details of the manner in which it was committed. Three 
explanations may be suggested for such differences — 

e The method followed by one class of people might have 
differed from that pursued by another owing to their 
customary differences, for every community in the empire 
could have had a particular custom in all such matters. 

e Some changes may have crept into the custom with the 
passage of time. 

e The custom may have differed from place to place, and the 
travellers, since all of them did not visit one and the same 
place, nor were they contemporaries, could have left 
divergent accounts of the custom as they saw it. 

Barbosa says that if the woman was poor and of a ‘low birth’ 
she threw herself along with the burning corpse of her husband 
and perished in the flames, but if she was a woman of high rank, 
she did not burn herself immediately, but performed certain 
ceremonies before she fell into the flames. She spent some time 
in festive music, singing dancing and banquets, after which she 


dressed herself richly and distributed the remaining property to 
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her sons, relatives and friends, after this she was mounted ona 
light grey or white horse and led through the streets till she 
reached the burning ghat, where a fire was lit for her; she 
removed all her clothes except a small piece which covered her 
waist, made a short speech telling the people gathered there that 
she was immolating herself for the love she bore for her 
husband, though she was not bound to do so. Then she poured 
on her head oil, after which she fell into the flames and 
perished. 127 

Vasundhara Filliozat quotes the recordings of Nuniz!28 who 
gives similar details; however he adds that after the corpse of the 
husband had been set fire to, a Brahman performed over her 
certain ceremonies ‘according to their law’ after which she 
distributed all her jewels among her relatives and wore a yellow 
robe. Soon she went with great enthusiasm to the fire pit which 
she went around thrice, mounted a few steps which had been 
erected for the purpose and stood on top of them holding a mat 
in her hand which prevented her from seeing the fire. The 


people assembled threw into the fire a cloth containing rice and 
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another cloth containing betel leaves, besides her comb and 
mirror. Finally she took leave of them, poured a pot of oil on her 
head and fell headlong into the flames. The rice and betel were 
for his dinner; it was possible that the oil she poured on her 
head was intended for her toilet, though it served the immediate 
purpose of shortening her own suffering. 

Ceaser Fredrick says that the wives committed self- 
immolation two or three months after the death of their 
husbands.129 He describes that on the particular day which she 
was to burn herself, she dressed herself like a bride and was 
carried round the city on horseback or on an elephant or else 
borne by eight men on a small stage to the place where dead 
bodies were burnt. She held feasts after which she bathed in a 
river to wash away her sins; later she wore a yellow robe and got 
upon a pinnacle erected for the purpose. Then she poured oil 
over her head and threw herself into the flames that had been lit. 

Though women of a few communities performed Sati by 
burning themselves either along with their husbands or in the 
fire lit a few days later for the purpose, some others, especially 


the Lingayats performed it by being buried alive with their dead 
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husbands. Nuniz describes this method: “These go with much 
pleasure to the pit inside of which are made two seats of earth, 
one for him and one for her, and they place each one on his and 
her own seat and cover them in little by little till they are covered 
up; and so the wife dies along with the husband.!8° Barbosa 
says that it was the people who wore the Tambarane round their 
necks that buried the wives along with their dead husbands. He 
describes that a deep hole big enough to come up to her neck, 
was dug and she was placed in it alive, standing on her feet. 
They would shovel in the earth around her, trampling it down 
their feet, until she is covered up to the neck with well-trodden 
earth. Then they take a great stone over her and make her stay 
dying alive and the surrounding would be walled up in clay. 
Meanwhile relatives would carry out other ceremonies for her. 
Ceaser Fredrick observes that it was the custom among the ‘base 
sort of people’ to bury the wives along with their dead husbands 
and strangle them by their neck before closing them with mud. 
This kind of a Sati is also mentioned in the inscriptions of the 


period. 
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According to inscriptions, which are many, the classes of 
people who were called the gaudas and the nayakas performed 
Sati or Sahagamana.!31 The Satikals of both the communities 
can be clearly differentiated in their depiction. Nayaka 
community Satikals portray Vaishnava representation while 


Gaudas, being Shaivas, portray Shaiva religious symbols. 


It is interesting to note that Sati seems to have largely 
prevailed in the Shimoga district in particular. According to an 
inscription in the Sorab taluk in the Shimoga district, the wife of 
one Bomma Gauda performed Sahagamana “with great 
desire”.!82. Again according to a record of 1376 when one Bachi 


of Avali expired, his junior wife Muddi Gowri performed 
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Sahagamana.!83 This inscription however does not say anything 
about the senior wife. This suggests that the performance of 
Sahagamana was left to individual choice. 

Though Sati is projected as voluntary, it is difficult to account 
for its wide popularity in the Vijayanagar empire. With increased 
battles fought during the period and increased concern of women 
of the vanquished rulers falling in to the hands of the victorious, 
the practice of sati was brought in to practice under the cloak of 
religious sanction. Evidently, the sexuality of women was of 
much concern the glorification of the dead person might have 
been another cause for the wide prevalence of Sati. Medieval 
Hindu society attached great importance to a male member and 
naturally to the women who live for and through him, had no 
purpose to serve in this world after the death of their husbands. 
Accordingly “widowhood was such a _ desolate experience 
crammed with misery that it was better to perish in the flames 
that consumed their husband’s corpse”.!34 This shows that 
women were provoked to commit Sati in the name of religion for 
the personal merit and for the merit of the dead husband. There 
might have been a violent ideological confrontation between 
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matriarchal and patriarchal system, resulting in the subjugation 
of matriarchies by an unprecedented increase in the practices of 
hyper gamy, girl child marriages and Sati.185 The wife who was 
the dearest and the mother of the favourite child of the deceased 
placed her arm around his neck and burned self with him!*®. 
The other wives probably cast themselves afterwards into the 
flame. 

The question whether Sahagamana was voluntary or 
compulsory is linked with another equally important question — 
the tonsure of the widow on the death of her husband. This is a 
curious custom that crept into the Hindu society especially 
among the Brahmanas. From what Barbosa writes about this 
practice, it is clear that those who did not perform Sahagamana 
were held in great dishnour, and their kindred shaved their 
heads and turned them away as disgrace and a shame to the 
families.!°7 Linschoten also describes this practice as follows: 
“And if it chance, as not very often it doth, that any woman 
refused to be burnt with her husband, then they cut the hair 


clean off from her head, and while she liveth she must never 
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after wear any jewels more, and from that time she is despised 
and accounted for a dishonest women”.!38 However, infant 
widows, who if not committed to the flames were forced to 
remain as virgin widows all their lives. In such of the practices 
too, with sexuality being the chief concern, women certainly were 
kept under vigil. The life led by such women finds no mention in 
any of the records or accounts left behind by foreign visitors. 

Under Vijayanagar the institution of slavery continued. The 
existence of slavery during the period is testified to by foreign 
travellers like Abdur Razak, Nicolo Dei Conti and Barbosa. An 
inscription dated 1382 AD refers to female slaves.139 Women 
declared inconsistent by Samyacharyas or religious leaders were 
liable to be sold in public. Slaves received presents in the form 
of money on certain occasions such as celebrations of festivals, 
marriages etc. 

In South India, Devadasi practice was a common feature in 
almost all the major temples, particularly the Saivite temples. A 
Devadasi is an un-married Hindu female who underwent a 
ceremony of false marriage with an idol either in a temple or to 
any idol outside, by which she was dedicated to God. Dedicating 
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girls to temples was a practice which by 10t century had 
established itself. There appears to be close relationship 
between temple and women in this period. The temple employed 
a number of women who served in various capacities as dancers, 
singers, musicians and menial servants. Various terms such as 
Rangabhogamvaru, Bhogamvaru, Devadasi, Patri and Sani were 
used to denote the women employed in the service of God. The 
women employed in Saiva temples appear to have been known 
as Devara Basavi or Basavulu. They are referred to in an 
inscription of 1518 AD. 

It was a matter of great prestige for the temples to employ 
Devadasis in good number. Devadasis were appointed on 
permanent and hereditary basis. Once appointed they could not 
be disturbed or interfered by the temple authorities. However, it 
is interesting to note from a Mangalore record dated 1204 AD 
that on the failure of performance of specified duties or if the 
temple dancers did not turn up to perform their duties as usual, 
they were to be fined 5-% (?) coins.14° In the event of death or 
retirement of a Devadasi from active service, her daughter or any 


close female relative was entitled to do that particular work and 
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receive the allowances set apart for the purpose. On the similar 
lines was the system of Basavi. In the family of some, women 
temporarily reverted to the system of descent through daughters. 
The daughter was dedicated to the temple as Basavi. After 
dedication, she became the heir to her parents property and 
could perform their funeral rites, as if she were a son. She could 
select a man of her own choice, or of any equal or higher caste. 
If she had only a daughter, the daughter would also become a 
Basavi. 

The status of women as Devadasi was also respectable. They 
were earning a living by serving God through means of music 
and dance. Devadasi system is a socio-religious institution 
wherein religion conspires with sex immortality to give divine 
sanction’. This institution has also been called ‘Temple 
Prostitution’. It originated in the custom of dedicating female 
children to temples. Such girls were entrusted with certain 
duties, such as cleaning the temples, lighting the lamps, 
decorating the temples and also singing and dancing on festival 
days and ceremonial occasions. Among them some _ were 
attached to temples while others lived independently. Only a 
small percentage served in the temples for which they received 


payment in cash or in the form of cultivable lands. 
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The Devadasis who were un-married, were literate and 
accomplished in music and dance, and majority of them earned 
their livelihood through prostitution which being sanctified and 
tolerated by society. A small percentage among the Devadasis 
contracted permanent alliances with caste Hindus, and 
remained true and faithful to them till the end of their lives. The 
Devadasis being accomplished did not associate with the 
depressed and low caste Hindus, and hence invariably chose 
their lovers from upper castes. 

Temple girls became an inspiration for the sculptural 


representation of the dancing figures on the walls of the temples. 
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The Devadasis danced and sang before the deity daily at 
special hours. This service was considered to please God and 
hence they were known as Devaradiyals. Such service was 
hereditary. Among the dancing girls, property descended in the 
female line first and then in the male as in other cases. On the 
failure of issue, the property of a dancing girl went to the temple 
to which she belonged. Dancing girls were respected by the 
Hindu castes and were allowed to sit in the assembly of the most 
respectable men. 

Devadasis received liberal grants from Vijayangar rulers and 
from the Brahmanas. The Brahamanas of the immemorial 
agrahara Madhusudanapura gave a grant for the support of the 
dancing girls to the God Madhusudana and also built the village 
for that purpose in 1369.141 During the reign of Devaraya-II, he 


made a grant of land for dancing girls employed in the temple of 


141 EC, V, Arasikere 134, p.173 
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Varadaraja.!142 All the Brahmanas of the agrahara Prasanna 
Vijayapura made a grant in 1372 AD of which 30 gadyanas were 
to be given daily for the dancing girls of God Ranganatha. 143 
During the reign of Krishnadevaraya, Chinnadevi was a famous 
dancer in the temple of Virupaksha at Hampi. She was a 
Devadasi; famous for singing and dancing and beautiful too. 


Krishnadevaraya is said to have married her. 


Many of the Devadasis who were quite rich played a dominant 
role as donors to temple. They made liberal grants for temples. 
The government used to derive some income from prostitutes 
during temple festivals. An inscription of 1555 AD refers to 


Lanja Sunka i.e a levy on prostitution, being collected by the 


142 MAR, 1914, p.47 


143 EC, IV, Gundlupete 32, p.41 
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government during the temple festivals at Markapuram in 
Kurnool district. 

The European traveller Paes who visited the kingdom wrote 
about the temple dancers of Vijayanagar “They (the Hindus) feed 
the idol everyday and when he eats, women dance before him 
who belong to that pagoda. All girls born of these women belong 
to the temple. These women are of loose character and they live 
in the best streets. It is the same in all cities. Their streets have 
the best rows of houses. They are very much esteemed and are 
classed among those honored ones who are mistresses of 
captains. Any respectable man can go to their houses without 
any blame attaching thereto. These women are allowed even to 
enter in the presence of the wives of the king, and they stay with 
them and eat betel with them, a thing which no other person 
may do, no matter what their ranks may be”.!44 

Barbosa tells us that in Vijayanagar, girls were dedicated 
to the temples at the tender age of ten and he adds that “There 
are also persons who offer the virginity of their daughters to an 
idol and as soon as they are ten years of age, they take her toa 


monastery and the house of prayers of that idol, with great 


144 Nanaiah, Saraswati, op.cit.,p.122. 
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honor and accompanied by her relatives entertaining her like one 
that is going to be married”. This reveals how Vijayanagar 
people had become the followers of this custom in the sacred 
name of God. Devadasis or dancing girls were respected by the 
Hindu castes and were allowed to sit in the assembly of the most 
respectable men Thus, the Devadasis were encouraged by the 
kings, Brahmanas, provincial, military and town officials, 
merchants and traders. They were held in high esteem by the 
royalty. Abdur Razak observed that the girls were of low moral 
character but were, all the same, held in high esteem even by the 
royalty. 145 

During the period under study, the institution of prostitution 
also existed. Prostitution as an institution was essentially an 
urban phenomenon. Foreign travellers who visited Vijayanagar 
have referred to it. The prostitutes were held in high esteem in 
society due to their artistic merits in dancing, singing and 
entertaining men. The presence of women and dancing girls was 
an essential feature in the court ceremonies. 

Prostitutes lived in a separate street called ‘SSulegere’. They 


had to pay tax for keeping mirror. They also paid tax called 


145 Sewell, op.cit, p.241 
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‘SSuledere’. This levy on the prostitutes shows that the state of 
Vijayanagar recognized prostitution as a profession. Abdur 
Razak says that during Achyutaraya’s reign 12000 soldiers pay 
could be collected from prostitutes as a separate tax. 
Vijayanagar derived great revenue from prostitutes. Huge police 
force of the capital was maintained on the proceeds derived from 
the brothels. Prostitution was open for women of all castes. 
Contemporary sources refer to Vesyas of all categories - 
Medarakarana Vesya, Tambulla Vesya and Karnataka Vesya. 
The houses of the Vesyas were big and beautiful with luxurious 
furniture, picture galleries, glass rooms and carpets. 

In north-east of Hampi along the river bank is the northern 


end of another large street which is in ruins was known to have 


been the ‘Soolai Bazaar’ or dancing girls streets. 
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The dancing girls are said to have occupied this street in 
which also the annual car festival of the temple was held. Near 
the north-western end of the street is a tank with a ruined 
pavilion in its centre which we may presume was used by the 
dancing girls for bathing. Originally plastered rubble walls 
separated the quarters of each dancing girl,!4© in the same 
manner as they may be still seen in some of the ruined houses 
in Hampi Bazaar. 

Among the Vesyas, there was the custom. of 
‘Muduraidikshotsavam’ (showing the mirror) in those days. This 
ceremony relates to the initiation of a virgin into prostitution. It 
was celebrated on the full moon day in the month of Chaitra. On 
that day all those belonging to their community were invited. 


146 Longhurst A H: 1982, Hampi Ruins, Cosmo Publications, New Delhi, pp.106-110 
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The girl was seated on the lap of her father and was shown the 
mirror by him. The mirror was considered Mahalakshmi (wealth) 
by the prostitutes. The father 
would recite some mantra which 
indicated his’ blessings. These 
blessings conferred proficiency and 
wealth. This ceremony was 
performed in the case of every 


Vesya on reaching puberty. The 


visitors had to pay ‘Rovattu’!47 
Eaeney eaenient) to the Vesyas. 

However, the one section of the women who have been given 
sufficient space is the courtesans or the Ganikas. They have 
been widely described by the emperor-poet Krishnadevaraya in 
his work Amuktamalyada. He describes them as lotus faced, 
skilled, talented and also describes their toiletries. He praises 
them as composers of poetical works in vernaculars and their 
dexterity in playing on the veena or lyre.!*8 He mentions the 


temple maidens of Vilubutturu as highly selective in entertaining 


147 Nanaiah, Saraswati, op.cit. p.151 


148 Rao, Ramachandra C.V. : 2011, Emperor-Poet Sri Krishnadevaraya’s 
Amuktamalyada, Collection of Verses, English Translation and Annotation, Sahitya 
Akademi, Bangalore. p.22. 
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paramours and refuses to accept men of low birth and of inferior 
qualities as paramours.!49 In the Vijayanagara empire the 
courtesans who practiced the art of dancing were representative 
of a role essential to society since the earliest known times, 
constituting a ‘normal necessity adjunct of both palace and 
temple’!5°, Regarding dancing girls during the nine days festivals 
Paes speaks of them as eating betel and sit when they please in 
the presence of the king. Paes expresses his surprise that such 
women whom he has earlier established are much honoured 
prostitutes attached to temples and living in the best streets are 
allowed to become so wealthy.!5! Though no elaborate references 
are available of Grihinis, foreign accounts too throw ample light 
on the ‘Bhogastree’ rather than the ‘Kulastree’. Though there is 
superficial description about prostitution, the works have failed 
to recognize the painful, ugly and tragic side of the lives of 
prostitutes and women of the vanquished kings pushed into the 
harems of the victorious kings. Also, there has been a focus on 


the economic relations women around prostitution, in 


149 Rao, Ramachandra C.V. : 2011, p.23 


150 Jackson, William Joseph : 2005, Vijayanagara Voices : Exploring South Indian 
History and Hindu Literature, Ashgate Publishing Limited, England, p. 149. 


151 Rubies, Joan Pau : 2000, Travel and Ethnology in the Renaissance, South India 
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comparison to other women. But women, whose social status 
was legitimate, did not have equivalent legitimate access to an 
economic status, where as women whose socio-sexual status 
was ambivalent at best, were more easily recognized as 
economically independent actors. Also, finding eulogized 
descriptions is the practice of Sati. Women who agreed for it 
were revered as deities; this can be found even today in many 
villages of Karnataka. 

Throughout History the wealth of a country has been derived 
from natural products, industry, commerce and conquests. Land 
revenue, however, was the main source of income. Land and 
overseas commerce was a prominent feature of pre-Vijayanagara 
and Vijayanagara economic life. Economic life during the 
Hoysala rule was mainly agriculture based, complemented by 
many industries. Similar was the case during Vijayanagara 
period. In economic field one of the achievements of 
Krishnadevaraya was revenue settlement, known as the Raya 
Rekha. A Bombay Government Record no. 849 says “the 
foundation for all future systems of land assessment was 
established by the great Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagar. The 


system was so good that the settlement was accepted by the 
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rulers of Bijapur, Savanur and the Marathas”!52. A sound 
revenue system was his priority. From the earliest times 
common women too have played a key role in the economic life of 
the period, but references are few and far between. Women have 
always worked side by side with men in all societies and 
contributed equally, if not more, to the economy, family welfare, 
community life and human welfare in general but have always 
been given a subordinate position and subjugated by men both 
in the name of religion and social institutions.!53. During the 
Hoysala rule, industries!5+ comprised metal industries (including 
gold, silver, copper and brass articles), textiles, wood-work, 
pottery etc,. These industries enjoyed patronage of the state and 
the support of the public. All these handicrafts catered to the 
common needs of the large majority of the people whose 
demands were simple; and it was more or less a self-sufficient 
economy. Veera Panchalas received special favour of royal 
patronage. The development of these industries went a long way 


is stabilizing the rural economy of the country. The growth and 


182 Havanur, Srinivas : 2011, South India : An Expedition into the past, Research 
articles of G.S. Dikshit, Pragati Graphics, Bangalore, p. 403. 
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development of trade as the back-bone of the country’s economy 
received great attention. The following trades are commonly met 
with in inscriptions (1) dealers in grains (2) dealers in cloth (3) 
dealers in elephants, horses and other cattle (4) jewellers (5) oil 
mongers (6) Betel leaf sellers (7) dealers in firewood and (8) 
hawkers. 155 

Various articles for the purpose of domestic work were met 
with bamboo strings by the Medas. Basket pans, moras (plaited 
out of greed grass), winnowing basket, chibbalu, mankari, hedge, 
Kesaru (square baskets)!5° were sold in large scale in fairs. The 
plaiting of mora was mainly the profession of women folk,157 
hence showing that women were not only creative but also 
economic contributors to family. 

The use of musk, sandal pastes and powder by the rich and 
the royal folk provided an opportunity to pursue this occupation 
by men and women. Women who were in this profession were 
known as Sairandharis or Ghattivaltis. Women who followed 
this profession were appointed in sandal shops. Their duties 


were to paste and powder the musk, chandana and sandal. 


155 EC, II, 241: V, Belur 114, Arasikere 22; VI, Kadur 49, Tarikere 45; IX, 
Doddaballapura 31, Channapatna 66 
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Sometimes some women were employed only to bring water for 
the sandal shops.!58 Their nature of work has been beautifully 
depicted in Leelavati Prabhandam. 

There were women who were skilled in making flower 
garlands. They were known as_ ‘Pushpalavikulu’ and 
‘Malakarulu’. They made money from the regular sale of flowers 
and flower garlands. Some of them were attached to temples. 
Amuktamalyada speaks of a variety of flowers which were 
evidently grown in plenty.159 There were also the Telika women 
or oil-pressers who were engaged not only in pressing oil but 
also in the making and sale of ‘Sampangi Noone’ a kind of 
perfume oil. There are also references to women who earned 
their livelihood by carrying water and by taking sheep to graze. 
Several women maintained the inns and hotels. During the 
Vijayanagar rule, textile weaving was a major industry. 
Mitakshara Samhita refers to guilds of weavers. Records!© of 
Dharwar and Belgaum districts refer to guilds of weavers. 


Epigraphs of the period also refer to certain taxes and tolls that 


1588 EC, XV, Misc, B.III, 1294 AD, No.154. 
189 Amuktamalyada, pp 24-25. 


160 EI, XIII, p.196. 
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were levied on the yarn (nooludere)!©! and looms (maggadere)!©2, 
as also on the woven cloth that went in for trade in bundles and 
bags.163 All women, except of the Brahmin families, spun yarn in 
their spare time. Quality fabrics were woven by traditional 
castes called the Devangas, Kurushina Shettis, Togataviras, 
Kaikkolars and even the so-called ‘low-caste’ untouchables, the 
products of the last-named having an exclusive market. Women 
of these low-caste communities also spun yarn.16+ Freedom of 
movement of women in these professions were not restricted as 
they also served as sales women!®5, partners in domestic craft 
etc., 

Though certain categories of women especially those who 
belonged to the aristocracy used some kind of veil (meli 
musugu), there was no strict seclusion of women or the use of 
purdah. There are references in the contemporary literature to 
women moving freely and publicly in the presence of men and 


this was not considered to contravene any of the rules of social 


61 EC, IX, Channapatna 66 (1288 AD) 
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discipline. The women so far referred to were those who belonged 
to the general mass of the population and who lived in villages 
and towns. But there were women who belonged to the various 
forest and hill tribes — the Erukulas, the Sabaras etc,. The 
Erukulas were a tribe of nomads and Erukula women are 
described as having special skill in palmistry. Their services 
were in great demand. The Sabara women lived in the forests 
and were specially known for their knowledge of the habits of 
animals after which they wandered. They were also known for 
their bravery and courage. 

In inheritance cases the law as mixed. Towards Coorg, the 
inheritance of widows, daughters and sons, the daughters of 
female slaves, without limitation of the estate taken was 
recognized without question. In the central Hoyasala-nad, not 
all castes allowed widows to inherit, though the modern widow’s 
limited estate appears to have been unknown. In the east, even 
brothers, even if separated from the joint family of the 
favourable, took precedence in inheritance over widows, 
daughters and parents. In merchant castes, women seem to 


have been excluded from inheritance,!©© and the only problem 


166 Derett, JDM : 1947, The Hoysalas (a medieval Indian royal family) Oxford 
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was to prevent the property of sonless (including grandson less) 
men, from falling into the King’s hands a bona vacantia. 

One of the epigraphs of 1401 AD from Basrur mentions that 
one Tuluva Heggaditi, the grand-daughter of Kotesarah 
belonging to Jadar Bali was enjoying landed property yielding 
106 mudis of rice.1©7 An epigraph from Kaikini in Bhatkal (1542 
AD) states that one Gummate Nayakiti, the daughter of 
Koteyakka, belonging to Honnabali owned landed property worth 
3 mudis of rice in a place called Salugeri.1©68 Similarly another 
inscription in 1546 AD refers to Baliyakka, the daughter of 
Banasi, was in possession of landed property!®? worth 9 mudis 
in the place called Mavali. It is curious to note that many 
epigraphs often refer to women land owners. Lakkamma 
Nayakiti, Isaramma Nayakiti, Gummata Nayakiti, Yenku 
Nayakiti and Sante Heggade were land owners in Bhatkal, 
Kaikini and Mavalli regions.!7”° Some women became owners of 
landed property on account of gifts, probably received on the 


occasion of marriage. An inscription of 1433 AD from Basrur 
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informs us that one Narayana Setti donated a house site along 
with garden to Devakka on the occasion of her marriage.!7! 
Honnamma Setti received in 1482 AD a gift of land as 
Kanyadana, after purchase from her grandfather Hireya 
Honneya Kambali Odeya alias Bankirasa.!”2 Hence lands were 
given to women as gifts too. 

On some occasions royal sanction was given to women in the 
form of land gifts. To support this, an inscription from Mavalli in 
1547 AD refers to one Bairamma Nayakiti’s gift of land on the 
occasion of her marriage with Malu Nayaka received royal 
sanction.!73 The epigraphical study indicates that on a few 
instances, women enjoyed landed property along with their male 
relatives. In 1433 AD, one Koteyakka managed her landed 
property in Basrur along with her children.!7* An inscription 
from Karnataka in 1475 indicates that one Bali Setti owned 
landed property along with her uncle Bhima Shetty.!75 In 1226 
AD, the queen Padumala Devi of Gerusoppa with her 


headquarters at Honnavar, sold a piece of land in the Medji 


71 ARSIE, 1920-30, No.563 
72 SII, IX, pt.Il. No.444 
73 KI, Ill, no.16 
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village of Saigali Magane to one Mahalappa.!7© In 1531 AD, one 
Sankamma from Kalyana in Kundapur taluk, sold a land 
yielding bailu mudi 41 to one Timmi Setti.177 Women, thus, 
occasionally made land transactions too. 

Lands were also purchased because of their own devotion to 
religion. In 1401 AD Virupayi, daughter of Madanna, purchased 
lands at Bhadravati from Mahabala Bhatta and donated its 
revenue income to God Mahabaleswara for feeding Brahmanas 
in the Cattra attached to the temple. The above gift after 
purchase was done on the condition that Damodara Bhatta, the 
priest and the receiver of the gift, had to feed the Brahmanas 
daily in the Cattra.178 Viradevi, the wife of Gururaja Odeyar of 
Sangitapura purchased land known as Nichalammakki in 
Bhatkal in year 1553 AD from Jogaappa Joisa and the revenue 
income of the above land was donated for the performance of 
rituals in Basadi in Mudu Bhatkal.!79 An inscription in 1427 AD 
registers a sale of land in Amravali in Santalige nadu of Araga- 


Venthe for 85 varhas by the members of the nadu, to Hariyaka 
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Nayakiti of Hebbaradi, when Sri Ranganatha was governing 
Araga Rajya. There upon the same day she gifted the land to 
Amareswara Tirtha Sripada of the (Munivara) matha for feeding 
an ascetic and for learned Brahmanas daily and employing two 
cooks.!8° Women at times have used their landed property for 
promoting ecclesiastical activities. 

Women played indispensable role in the agricultural activities 
which is well supported in Amuktamalyada as well. Their 
function on land included intensive cultivation, effective 
supervision of their landed property and perseverance in 
agricultural works. Different activities of women in the field may 
be gleaned from the Talangeri inscription. The inscription states 
that Mochchabbarisi, the receiver of the barren land from the 
chief of Kumbale, converted it into a fertile field, constructed a 
house and laid out a garden. It is said that Queen Abbakka II 
(1599-1629) of Ullala effectively supervised her landed property. 

The employment of women labour in agricultural activities is 
mentioned in inscriptions. These women workers are known as 
Hennalus.!8! In 1623, Pietra Della Valle, an Italian traveller 
noticed the employment of large number of women in the 
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agricultural operations such as planting, seeding and reaping in 
the ghat region of South Canara. Women were also employed in 
sowing, re-planting, manuring the plants and _ harvesting. 
Women of the period were interested in basket-making, tailoring, 
pottery, mat-making and garland-making. In the field of textiles, 
woman’s contribution has been outstanding. The women craft- 
workers were known as Bandhanaris. Women were taking active 
part in industrial life. They were manufacturing bows and 
arrows, basket-weaving, cloth-weaving. Mention has been made 
of Balija women (a woman of trading community) Sale woman (a 
woman of the weavers’ community) Machekant (a woman of the 
fishermans’ community), and Vaddekula Vaduthi (a woman of 
stone chiselers’ community). 

There are a number of inscriptions referring to the 
construction of irrigational works for the religious merit of the 
donors or their _ relatives. The kings and queens, 
mahamandaleswaras took keen interest in constructing tanks 
and irrigational channels for the religious merit of their parents, 
queens, mothers, daughters, sisters, wives etc,. The state 
encouraged private initiative by making grants to the people or 
institutions that undertook the work. Tanks, canals, dams were 


constructed to store water. In 1371 AD, Hiriyachilinayaka and 
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Chikka Chilinayaka constructed Periyasamudra in the name of 
their mother Periyanayakiti.!82 In the reign of Devaraya-lIlI, in 
1428 Jakkadeva native of the royal city of Kareyapattana, built a 
tank called Meddarihalli to the South of Hiriyur for the religious 
merit of his mother Kamayi.!8° Under Saluva Narsimha I], a 
tank was constructed by Narasanayaka, after the name of his 
mother Kaveramma. Krishnadevaraya constructed a big tank to 
provide irrigation to the fields and supply water to the new city of 
Nagalapura near his capital. In 1514 AD, Ranganatha Dikshita, 
the purohita of the king, obtained the village called 
Nagaladevipura from the King; built temples there and also 
constructed a tank called Nagalambika Samudra!8+ for the merit 
of the king’s mother, Nagaladevi. 

In the reign of Achyutaraya, Ramamatya, governor of 
Kondavidu, constructed a tank called Lakkasamudra for the 
merit of his mother Hiriya Lakkarasamma at Chikka 
Keriyaginahalli in Bellary district in 1539 AD.!85 In the reign of 


Krishnadevaraya in 1520-21, Maharaja Kondamarasayya, 
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Karyakarta of the Raya, constructed a tank Anantasagaram for 
the religious merit of his mother Sanikayamma and his father 
Thimmarasayyanagaru. When Sadashivaraya was ruling the 
kingdom, in 1559 AD, Mahamandaleswara Narayana Raja, in 
order that merit might be to his father and mother, for the 
offerings to the God Mallikarjuna, made ae grant of 
Vithasamudra!®6 with the tank and pond. 

In 1467 AD, Srirangambadeviamma, queen of Saluva 
Narasimha had an irrigation channel excavated in the temple 
village. In the same year, Saluva Narasimha excavated an 
irrigational channel in a temple village to provide for the offerings 
of Venkatesa for the merit of his queen. In the reign of 
Achyutaraya, Chinamba, sister of Ramayamantri and wife of 
Pratapa Yella constructed a tank called Gopinathasamudra near 
Vankalapadu in 1535 AD.187 When Devaraya was ruling in 1416 
AD, Keta Gauda gave to one Muddayya’s daughter land as a 
Kattukodige for construction of a tank.!88 She was given a 


reward for constructing a tank. 
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In the reign of Sadashivaraya in 1554 AD, Bayakara 
Ramappayya, governer of Kondavidu built a tank called 
Kamasamudra at Magima-Vinahalli in Bellary district for the 
religious merit of his daughter Kamamma!89 and he also 
constructed a tank called Achyutamma Samudra in the village 
Achyutammapura agrahara, after his another daughter 
Achyutamma. Thus, women in Vijayanagar period as queens, 
daughters, sisters, wives, and mothers took keen interest in 
irrigational works. Kings and feudatories took much interest in 
construction of tanks in the merit of their mothers and wives. 

References to women being employed in large numbers as 
maids, personal attendants of kings and queens such as door 
keepers, trumpeters, drum players and playing instruments find 


a brief mention. 
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It is true that women shared the task of cultivating the fields. 
Several of the agricultural activities in which women were 
associated such as planting, weeding, husking, seeding as well 
as in dairy farming and other economically productive activities, 


find a passing reference. 
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So, also less to find is the role of women in handloom 
industry, pottery, basket weaving, fishery etc,. Right from the 
earliest times, the peasant women have played a key role in 
agricultural, industrial and developmental activities as well as 
craft. However, their references are very few. It is only the male 
factor of the society which has found eulogical descriptions in 
literature and epigraphs of times. When socio-economic status 
of women did not find the required expression, it was through 
the dissent and protest movement that women of the period 


found a way to express themselves. 
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CHAPTER - IV 


WOMEN AND MYSTICISM 


The two important currents of Bhakti that impacted the 
lives of a very large section of society in the medieval Karnataka 
have been the Virasaiva and the Haridasa movement. Bhakti 
marga based on an intense and passionate love for the God was 
characteristic of the movement. Love and devotion are the most 
important means of spiritual perfection. A proliferation of poetic 
literature in the vernacular marked the movements. The path of 
devotion was expounded by the saints. These saints, some of 
whom were women, spoke and wrote in the regional language 
and their experiences were expressed through mother tongue. 
Sharana movement of the twelfth century and Haridasa 
movement of sixteenth century were both religious movements 
and since the participants of these movements were effective and 
intellectual scholars, the movement found wide acceptance. By 
communicating in simple language, they tried to instill into the 
hearts of the people Bhakti which did not involve scouring the 
scriptures, instead it preached pure love and devotion to the 


God. Also, in a simple way the movements exposed the degraded 
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social institutions and values. It was through their writings that 
an expression of revolt against the existing social system was 
made. More than the Haridasa movement, the Sharana 
movement was vociferous expressing its views against the 
strongly entrenched equality, of sexes, caste system, 
superstitions and blind beliefs, meaningless rituals, animal 
sacrifices, pilgrimages and such other beliefs by which they 
provoked the people to assess and think of the socio-religious 
conditions.! As such the traditional beliefs and social systems 
came to be challenged. In a way these movements tried to bring 
about an intellectual awakening in the society. 

As ‘great integrators’, the Vachanakaras brought in the 
high to the low, esoteric paradox to the man on the streets, 
transmuting ancient and abstruse ideas into live contemporary 
experiences; at the same time, finding everyday symbols for the 
timeless.2 The movement brought in an abundant literature in 
the Vernaculars. Profound as has been the Vachana literature it 
clearly reflected the experiences of the saint composers. The 
Vachanas composed in the twelfth century by men and women 
saints from across the society finds no parallel in literary 


1 Nagaraju, M: 2011, Madhyakalina Bhakti Chalavali, Department of Kannada 
Studies and Research, KSOU, Manasagangnotri, Mysore, pp. 7-8 


2 Ramanujan A.K.: 1993, Speaking of Siva, Penguin Books, New Delhi p.21. 
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movement or the impact and imprint it left on the society. The 
fact that this explosion took place in a caste-ridden twelfth 
century Karnataka society, in which all the shudra and 
untouchable castes were denied right to literacy, makes the 
vachana revolution even more amazing. 

The significance of the movement also lies in the fact that 
women too contributed much to the movement through their 
compositions. The Virasaiva women saints of medieval 
Karnataka emerged in an atmosphere of discrimination and 
suppression but blossomed forth into thinkers, scholars and 
realized souls. Their life and works constitute the supreme form 
of self-expression of a woman. They rejected the stereotypes and 
traits traditionally attributed to and assigned to women. 
Consciously or unconsciously, these women saints made a 
departure from the means of social behaviors and rejected the 
mundane life and limitations imposed by their families and 
society. Their very emergence in the movement was a social 
revolt. The spiritual path helped women to break out of all 
traditional stereotypes and as_ saints; they made_ the 


unacceptable, acceptable. They tried to break away from the 


3 Paniker, Ayyappa K (Ed) : 1997, Medieval Indian Literature, An Anthology, Vol-1, 
Surveys and Selections, Assamese, Bengali, Dogri Sahitya Akademi, New Dehli, p. 
167. 
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shackles of tradition, orthodoxy and convention which sought to 
control women’s sexuality. 

VIRASAIVISM, also known as Lingayatism is a variant of 
Saivism, found mostly in Karnataka. Though the orthodoxy 
claims that it is an ancient religion originating from five mythical 
teachers, namely Revanaradhya, Ekorama, Daruka, 
Marularadhya and Panditaradhya, there are others who are 
inclined to treat it in a figurative sense. For all purposes, 
Basweswara (1132-1168 
AD), also. known’ as 
Basavanna or Basava, who 
was the Prime Minister of 
King Bijjala Deva (who 
ruled from AD 1157 to 
1167) was the- chief 
organizer and reformer (if 


not the founder) of this 


sect.t A galaxy of saints 
numbering over 300, including women saints, enriched the 
Lingayat movement thereby revolutionizing the religio-social 


fabric of their times. 


*Swami Harshananda: 2008, A concise Encyclopedia of Hinduism, Vol 3 (R-Z), 
Ramakrishna Math, Bangalore, pp.147-148 
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The Vachana literature contains the Vachanas of over 300 
Sivasaranas, of whom about 30 are women. Of the Vachanas, 
those of Allama Prabhu, Basweswara and Akka Mahadevi have 
attained great mystical heights as well as height poetic beauty. 
A Vachana is a religious lyric in Kannada which literally means 
‘saying’. Vachanas are personal literature, being bhakti poems it 
is devoted to a personal God, often to a particular form of God. 
They possess a synthesis and a sincerity of actual experiences 
undergone by the authors in the various planes of spiritual 
existence.® 

The social structure in twelfth century Karnataka 
witnessed the domination of Brahmins which implied the 
dominance of a patriarchal structure. As such, the lower castes 
and women, who were crucial in the successful working of the 
economy, became marginalized so far as their social status 
within the society was concerned. When the pressure started to 
build up, it resulted in the eventual breakdown of the social 
order. It was from within such a social structure that 


Virasaivism emerged. 


5Rao, Sama P: 1966, Veerasaiva Vachanas and Vachankaras, Bellary Sahitya 
Akademi, p.i. 


6 Nandi, R.N: 1984, Feudalism in South India, in Social Science Probings, Delhi, pp. 
33-59 
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The Virasaiva movement produced a community of saints 
drawn from diverse socio-economic back grounds - from the 
upper caste to the lowest in the caste hierarchy. A large number 
of the Vachanakaras were from the lower strata and the artisan 
classes. The movement opened itself to all castes and trades. 
There were many who came from occupations such as tanners, 
farmers, wood cutters, rope makers, ferry men, cobblers, toddy 
tappers, basket makers and so on. It was such collapsing of 
classes and occupations in the new community of saints and 
saints to be however short-lived, led to Virasaiva slogans like 
‘Kayakave Kailasa’. The Vachanakaras profession is many a 
time spelt out in his or her composition and at the same time 
reveals a deep sense of attachment they had for their calling. 
Ambigara Chowdaiah, a ferry man by profession known to be the 
angriest of the Vachana poets also had in him a deep serenity is 
evident in his Vachana : 

Here I come, the bodyless ferryman 
In the unhindered great river 

If you pay the price of the mind 
That grasps and let go, 


I will take you across the great stream 


7 Ramanujan A K : 1993, Speaking of Siva, Penguin Classics, New Delhi, p. 17. 
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Till the end. 

In the wordless, limitless village 
Iwill place you, says Chowdaiah, 
The ferry man.® 

Some like Madara Dhoolaiah, a cobbler by profession was 
deeply involved in his labour and even considered it as superior 
to Siva : 

Why do you come here 

To the one carrying this 
Bag of flesh? 

Go, Go back to your silver 
Mountain, the haunt 

Of your devotees.? 

Basically the movement which strove to translate its 
egalitarian beliefs into reality made possible for women to emerge 
out of the shackles they were bound by. The large number of 
women in the Virasaiva movement itself speaks of the spirit of 
equality the movement professed. The Sivasaranas spoke of 
recognizing the cognate nature and common features of souls 
housed in both male and female bodies. One of the Vachanas 
says: 


8 Paniker Ayyappa K (Ed) : 1997, op.cit, p.183. 


9 Ibid. 
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Birth everywhere is in the same way. 
In blood and uterus and foetus. 
Mind, breath, life are held 
With the eight fold cage of the body. 
Its woman if one develops 
The breasts and grows long hair. 
Its man if he grows moustache. 
But the soul is neither male nor female. 
If one makes any attempt 
To know why this is so, 
Its beyond the ken of even the srtis 
Said Ambigara Choudayya.!° 
It was argued that both the males and females share a 
common consciousness and that devotion was universal. The 
Shivasaranas reached out to all sections of the society. Except 
in the case of Basava himself, Chenna Basava his nephew and a 
few others, it is not possible to trace ‘urban elitism’ in the 
majority of the Lingayats.!1! Equality was however emphasized. 
The term ‘Virasaivas’ literally means ‘Brave Saivas’. 


However, the religion followed by the Virasaivas was not merely a 


10 Yeravintelimath (translated) : 2006, Vacanas of Women Saints, Basava Samithi, 
Bangalore, p.4 cited from Sarojini Shintri etal, Muffled Voices, p. 69. 


11 Nandi R.N.: 1986, Social Roots of Religion in Ancient India, K.P.Bagchi and 
Company, Delhi, p.158 
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branch of Saivism, but a protest movement against Hindu 
polytheism and its social organization, in which Brahminical 
superiority and caste hierarchy held sway. Virasaivism believes 
in monotheism, in the equality of all occupations, and in the 
permanent freedom of all Virasaivas from pollution.!2 All the 
Virasaiva Vachanas make it clear that given the paradigm of 
Shakti Vishista Advaita, which is the guiding philosophy of 
Virasaivsim, there is no gender or caste differentiation and hence 
the idea of pollution whether in the case of the female or of the 
untouchable is illogical or redundant.!% In early stages of its 
conception, Virasaivism acted as a leveler where Basava a 
Brahmin, Satyakka a Sweeper and Kakkayya a butcher argued 
on equal terms in the debating assembly called Anubhava 
Mantapa.!* According to Basava, Linga itself is fire and one who 
wears it automatically burns away all impurities. Women within 
Virasaivism had almost all the rights to a spiritual life with one 
notable exception. They were not conceded the status of a 
Jangama by which women were denied the conduct of priestly 


ceremonies nor become head of a Virasaiva mutt or religious 


12 Mullatti, Leela: 1989, The Bhakti Movement and the Status of Women — A case 
study of Virasaivism, Abhinav Publications, New Delhi, p.22 


13 Thid, p.22 


14 Ramaswamy, Vijaya: 2007, Walking Naked: Women, Society and Spirituality in 
South India, IIAS, Shimla, p.152. 
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organization.15 Despite the equalitarian character of the 
movement it is evident that it was not totally free from gender 
bias. The same could be said of the lower sections of the society 
who had entered the fold of Virasaivasm. 

For women of the marginalized sections the path of 
Spirituality and salvation found no favour in society in general 
within the respective communities. The lower castes themselves 
were not free from the Brahmanical injunctions and patriarchal 
notions. Women who took to the path of spirituality were looked 
upon as ‘deviant’. And, if a male member of the lower castes did 
take to the path of spirituality, it would be acceptable to some 
extent, if not whole heartedly. Thus the parameters set for 
women differed from that of the male within the society and the 
community. 

Women saints played a significant role in the Bhakti 
movement at large. Nonetheless, for many it was a struggle for 
acceptance within the largely dominated movement. Only 
through demonstration of their utter devotion to the Divine, their 
outstanding poetry and stubborn insistence of their spiritual 
equality with their contemporaries were these women reluctantly 


acknowledged and accepted within their ranks. 


1S Ramaswamy, Vijaya: 2007, pp. 154-155 
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The belief in ‘Sharana Sati-Linga Pati’ meaning Sharana or 
the spiritual aspirant whether male or female is always the 
virtuous wife and Siva the eternal bridegroom became marked in 
the movement with the emergence of women saints. This showed 
the difference between the experience of bhakti for the bhakta 
and the bhaktin. Mystical developments of the period gave vent 
for the bhaktins to protest against existing systems in the society 
and even come out of the relationship they were pushed into and 
never satisfied with. Bridal mysticism sought to consummate 
love not with the mortal husband but with the formless Being. 
As such, some of the compositions dedicated to the ‘immortal 
husband’ are intimate filled with a yearning and intoxicated love 
for the unseen beloved. Their compositions expressed their 
moods, experiences and feelings. Women made a radical 
departure from established social norms, each of them in their 
own fashion. Use of mystical vocabulary turned God into 
‘husband’. Thus, patriarchy and social constructs were 
shattered by women who sought the spiritual path. 

Virasaivite women saints use very strong sexual imagery in 
the context of their union with the supreme. When men use 
similar imagery, they first have to take on feminity and then 
consider God as a male, but for women the metaphors of sexual 


union came naturally and their expressions more intense than 
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the male Vachanakaras. However, the sexual intimacy alone is 
not the manner in which an expression is found in the bhakti 
mode, it is also the image of a nurturing woman, the mother, a 
contrast image that may be discerned in the poetry of the women 
saints. 

In the history of Indian mysticism, Akka Mahadevi 
occupies a supreme place. She radiates the highest spiritual 
thought. She achieved the lofty state of life by a colorful 
participation in life’s joys with perfect detachment. Like Meera of 
} the North and Andal of the South, 
she joins to _ her _— spiritual 


eminence, high poetical sensibility 


and power of words.!é Some 
& women saints out rightly 
(| expressed marital discord and 
renunciation and Akka Mahadevi 
| was one such saint. The most 

popular legends about Akka claim 
that Kaushika, the king of that land, chanced upon her once day 
and desired to have her as his wife. Kaushika was a Jain. It is 


important to remember that in Karnataka, the Virasaiva 


16 Rao, Sama P, op.cit, p.21 
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monument was focused as much against this dominant 
commercial community as it was against the religious orthodoxy 
of the Brahmins.!” It is possible that Akka might have married 
him, but the claims of Siva were much stronger in her. Some of 
her Vachanas bring out the complexities and dilemmas within 
her. When matters came to a head, Akka threatened to leave 
Kaushika and actually walked out of him when he persisted in 
violating her. Mystical developments of the period gave a vent to 
bhaktins like Akka to protest against the existing systems in the 
society and come out of the relationships they were unwillingly 
pushed into. Akka sought to consummate her love with the 
‘divine’ husband and not with the mortal one. Some of her verses 
tend towards sexual sublimation. Though her expression of 
union with her lord portrays a physical union, it was actually a 
mystical union. In one of her Vachanas, she says — 

He bartered my heart 

Looted my flesh, 

Claimed as tribute, 

My pleasure, 

Took over all of me 

Iam the woman of love 


17 Tharu, Susie and Lalitha, K (ed): 1991, Women Writing in India, Vol.I, 600 BC to 
Early Twentieth Century, Oxford University Press, p.78 
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For my lord, white as jasmine 
(Chenna Mallikarjuna)'® 
Akka’s poetry uses the metaphor of illicit love for her 
intense, all encompassing relationship. It is relationship she 
seeks out, one she is intoxicated by and willingly abandons 
herself with no inhibitions. Her metaphors are also from nature 


which she sees pervaded by Channamallikarjuna — 


You are the whole forest. 

And all the birds and 

Beasts in the forest. 

O Chenna mallikarjuna, 

You inform all things 

But why don’t you show 

Your face ; to me P 

In some of her Vachanas, she becomes androgynous where 

she claims herself to be female in form but male in principle’. 
Some of the women saints refer to themselves as purusha. Akka 


herself says in one of her Vachana — 


18 Ramanujam A.K., Speaking of Siva, p.107 
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A woman though in name 
Iam, if you consider well, 
The male principle 
From the sublimation of worldly love, Akkamahadevi 
passes on to transcendence. Reaching the heights of sexual 
transcendence, where gender differences have become 
meaningless, the saint, male or female, begins to go naked. 
While male nudity despite being unusual, may not have evoked 
the kind of reaction female nudity did. Akka went naked with 
her body covered only by her lengthy hair. 
She writes — 
To the shameless girl 
Wearing Mallikarjuna’s light, you fool 
Where is the need for cover and jewel?!9 
Irrespective of the school of thought she represented, the 
woman saint, unlike her male counterparts was totally free from 
inhibitions. She recognized neither male nor female nor suffered 
from body consciousness. A heated discussion is said to have 
ensued among the male saints on the nakedness of 


Akkamahadevi at the Anubhava Mantapa led by Allama Prabhu. 


19 Basavaraju L. (Ed) : 1988, Akkana Vachanagalu, Geetha Book House, Mysore, 
p.71, Vachana 78 
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Akka’s reply was a telling one — she claimed that she 
covered her body not so much for herself, but to save others 


from temptation — 


Unless the fruit is ripe within 

The outer peel will never lose 

Its gloss...I covered myself 

With this intent 

Lest sight of seals of love 

Should do you hurt 

Is there any harm in this P 20 

The best defence of Akka Mahadevi’s action, however, came 

from her guru Basavanna who is often spoken of as the first 
Socialist in Karnataka.2!_ Akka going nude and shedding all 


inhibitions was an act of defiance against the patriarchal notions 


20 Basavaraju L. (Ed) : 1988, pp105-106, Vachana 183 


21 Tharu, Susie, 1991, p.78 
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concerning a woman’s sexuality and attempts to control it. 
Besides it was a blatant refusal to submit to male demands. The 
lives of some of the women saints show that the male, including 
their husbands (with the exception of the guru) played a negative 
role in their lives. 

After her dialogue with the male saints she was taken into 
the fold of the company of saints. Then she began her search for 
her beloved God. God —- intoxicated she moved away from 
kalyana and journeyed to Srisailam. Her Vachanas bespeak of 
her search ending with Srisailam. Her Vachanas spell out three 
forms of love - love forbidden, love in separation and love in 
union. She writes — 

Id a feeling it would hurt you 
If I displayed the body’s seals of love 
O brother, don’t tease me needlessly. 
I’m given entire into the hands 
Of my Lord white as jasmine.?2 
In another Vachana she writes 
Like a silkworm weaving 
Her house with love 


From her narrow, and dying 


22 Ramanujan A K, 1993, p. 95. 
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In her body’s threads 

Winding tight, round 

And round, I burn 

Desiring what the heart desires. 
Cut through, O Lord, 

My heart’s greed, 

And show me 

your way out, 

O Lord white as Jasmine?s. 

However the reaction of other Virasaivite women saints to 
the whole question of discarding of clothes in the spiritual path 
was, however, more or less negative. Akka Mahadevi seems to 
have faced criticism from her own sex in this respect. It is very 
striking that while many of these women saints (such as 
Ayadakki Lakkamma, Satyakka) in their Vachanas give a long 
list of Shivasharanas whom they revered, both male and female 
saints (although women figure to a lesser degree), however, not 
one of them pays homage to Akka Mahadevi !24 It is thus clear 
that defiance made Akka Mahadevi a rebel in the eyes of her own 


contemporaries, both male and female, with the exception of a 


23 Ramanujan A K, 1993, p. 98, no 17. 


24 Ramaswamy, Vijaya, op.cit. p.175 
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few like Basava, who acknowledge her quality of sexual 
transcendence. 

Apart from Akka Mahadevi, there were 33 Shiva sharanes 
who composed the Vachanas. Three leading women were 
Gangambike, Neelambike and Nagalambike. Quite a few of them 
were wives of male Vachana poets. 

The concept of Kayakave Kailasa or Work is Worship was 
used by the women saints in an extended sense as not merely an 
act that sustains oneself and one’s family but was for the larger 
good of the community. It is interesting that many of these 
women used the imagery connected with their occupation in 
describing their spiritual philosophy and experience. Kadire 
Kayakada Kalavve, the first dalit women poet, wife of Urilinga 
Peddi, lets out her fury against the hypocrisy of high caste and 
religious charlatans.25 She asks — 

“All those who eat goats, fish and fowl: 
They call caste people, 

But those who eat the cow 

Dripping with ambrosial milk for Siva: 
They call madigas and low castes. 


How did the low become low ? 


25 Panikar Ayyappa K , p. 185. 
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How are you not low, you, caste people P” 

Amuge Rayamma and Akkamma_ share _ Kalavve’s 
indignation against religious charlatans. 

Two of the Virasaiva Vachanakaras who were prostitutes, 
Soole Sankavva and Gangamma talk about the work ethics of 
their profession and say that betrayal of work ethic occurs when 
a prostitute after getting money from the customer keeps 
demanding a second or third time. Soole Sankavva says — 

In my harlots trade, 

Having taken one man’s money 
I daren’t accept a second man’s sir 
And if I do, 

They wills stand me naked 

And kill me sir, 

And if I cohabit with the polluted, 
My hands, ears, nose 

They'll cut off 

With a red hot knife, sir. 

Ah, never, no 

Knowing you I will not 


My word on it 
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Libertine Siva !26 

Thus powerful self-expression is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of spiritual women. It is this quality which 
reclaims them from darkness of anonymity. An obvious link, 
however, is not always to be perceived, especially in the writings 
of those women saints who were housewives, the connection 
between one’s profession and one’s spiritual ideology was evident 
in the case of Virasaivite women. The spinning wheel was a 
recurrent metaphor in the Vachanas of Remavve, who was a 
spinner by profession. It is noteworthy that in medieval 
Kannada literature, she is always referred to as Kadire Remavve, 
‘Kadire’ meaning ‘Spinning’. In fact the names of many of the 
Virasaivite women saints was pre-fixed by their profession, like 
Kottanada (grain pounder), Somamma and Ayadakki (Rice 
cleaner) Lakkamma. Everyday technology and _ everyday 
occupations like grinding and pounding, rice cleaning and pot 
making occur frequently in the writings of Virsaiva women 
saints. Ketaldevi, a potter, uses the metaphor of the pot for the 
human body. 

The vachana movement popularized equality of the sexes. 
It exploded sexual inequality in matters of religion, society and 


26 In Rajur, Veranna (ed): 1993, Shivasharaneyara Vachana Samputa, Complete 
Vachanas of 33 Vachanakartis of Basweswara period, Institute of Kannada Studies, 
Karnataka University, Dharwad, p.320, Vachana 988 
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others. A host of women writers participated in the deliberations 
and disputations in religious and social matters at Kalyana, the 
epicenter of the Sharana movement. Basavanna founded the 
religious parliament called Anubhava Mantapa at Kalyana and 
the saints of the community, male and female came here to hold 
debates and discussion on problems of life, religion and 
philosophy. 

The very fact that Virasaiva movement was able to draw 
women into the fold unlike Brahmanism allowing them to seek 
the spiritual path was a revolt against the prevailing gender bias. 
It produced lady saints, who became the authoresses of 
vachanas which sometimes surpassed those of men saints. 
Thus, Virasaivism revoltionised the orthodox and reactionary 
notions, one promoting equality of sexes. Basavanna 
democratized the then existing society by stripping it off its inner 
contradictions. However, it cannot be claimed that the sharanas 
critique of the prevailing social conditions found no reprisal. 
Infact, several were the difficulties encountered by them when 
they preached their doctrines. 

While rejecting the traditional notions about marriage, 
Virasaivism laid no hard and fast rule regarding the institution 
of marriage. It was left to the free will of an individual, be it male 


or female. There are several instances of women such as 
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Shivasharane Goggavve who did not consent to marriage. But 
when forced, she left her house and came to Kalyana and 
remained there till her end. In one of her vachanas she speaks 
about individual self contentment. She says — 
If aman grows fond of a woman 
And clutches her 
That thing must be seen as another’s belonging. 
If a woman grows fond of aman 
And clutches him 
How its this to be seen? 
If, Shedding both his and her 
If the self can be content, 
I call it Master of nothing self complete 2’. 
Similarly Bonthadevi leaving her native place, came to 
Kalyana and she too remained single throughout her life. 
Basaveswara worked toward the _ elimination of 
discrimination that prevailed between the sexes in society. 
Women who had been denied religious rights and whose status 
was similar to that of a Shudra, now received a fresh lease of life. 
Further, Basavanna condemning child marriage and 
encouraging widow-remarriages, tried to strengthen the social 


27 Kalgudi, Basavaraja (Ed),: January — March 2003, ANIKETANA : A quarterly 
journal of Kannada language and literature, Karnataka Sahitya Academy, Kannada 
Bhavana, Bangalore, p.1. 
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structure and promote its orderly growth. Hence Basavanna and 
Virasivism tried to bring about a socialistic transformation of 
society through religious developments, expressed in literary 
thoughts. 

Another bhakti current, namely the HARIDASA 
MOVEMENT, like the Virasaiva movement pervaded the lives of 
large sections of society in Karnataka. The Haridasas were of 
Vaishnavite persuasion. They presented two groups - 
Vyasakuta, who were required to be proficient in the Vedas, 
Upanishads and other Darshanas, and the Dasakuta, which 
merely conveyed the message of Madhwa through Kannada 
language to the people. The gospel of Madhwacharya was 
preserved and persuaded by his eminent disciples like Narahari 
Tirtha, Padmanabha Tirtha, Akshobhya Tirtha, Jayatirtha and 
others. By fifteenth century, it was Vyasaraja who provided the 
movement a strong organizational base. He was intimately 
associated with the Vijayanagar empire, where he became a 
great moral and spiritual force. His eminent disciples were Sri 
Vadirajaswami and Purandaradasa. 

Purandaradasa (1484-1564) was the most popular figure in 
the Haridasa movement, who earned the title ‘Dasa Shreshta’. 
He composed numerous songs of high literary and devotional 


merit. Another Haridasa who was a contemporary of 
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Purandaradasa was Kanakadasa (1509-1607). Though he 
belonged to a lower caste, he rose to become a great bhakti saint. 
He wrote many devotional works like MHaribhaktisara, 
Nalacharitre, Mohanatrangini and most important Ramadhyana 


Charitre. 


Haridasa movement hardly saw the emergence of women. 
The only woman Haridasa saint who finds a mention in works on 
the Haridasas is Helavanakatte Giriyamma, belonging to the 
early eighteenth century. She was a contemporary of 
Vijayadasa. She too like Akkamahadevi shunned her marital 
status and sought communion with Lord Ranganatha. She was 
the woman poet produced by the Haridasa movement. Though 


not a learned person, she took to composing songs inspired by 
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Gopaladasa. She has left behind more than 40 songs and about 
5S brief narratives. Besides numerous songs, she has written 
works like — Chandrahasa, Sitakalyana Kathe and Uddalikana 
Kathe.28 Her language often falters, but her feelings are 
touching. Says Giriyamma in a prayer song during famine — 

Women are taking out in vessels 

Water from the well gone dry 

While bringing it, they think all day ; 

O Hari, send the rain to us soon?9. 

Haridasa movement in Karnataka had its beginnings in the 
upper layers of medieval society and then started flowing 
downwards, unlike the sharana movement which has its genesis 
among the lower classes. The Haridasa movement set the goal of 
reformation of the individual through devotion to Lord Vishnu, 
without questioning the socio-political bases of the society. Like 
Vachana poets, Haridasas also attacked the insistence on caste 
at the expense of individual’s virtues. They too held to ridicule 
religious charlatans and hypocrites. However, their objective was 
not to change but to humanize the caste based social order. The 


Haridasa movement did attract individuals from lower strata like 
28 Karmarkar A P and Kalamdani N B: 1939, Mystic Teachings of Haridasas of 


Karnatak, The Golden Jubilee Publications, Karnatak Vidya Vardhak Sangha, 
Darawad, p.123. 


29 Panikar Ayyappa K , p. 201. 
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Kanaka. However, the participation of all sections of artisan 
classes in a big way in the Sharana movement has no equivalent 
in the Haridasa movement. 

The Haridasa movement was a reform movement and its 
programme was the same in essentials as the programme of 
Virasaiva movement. Hundreds of preachers of the movement 
went about the country with the message of liberation, singing 
psalms of wisdom and religious experience and preaching of God 
from door-to-door. The compositions of Haridasarus dealt with 
many themes. Their compositions had verities like Padaglau, 
Suladi, Ugabhoga, Ragale, Sangatya, Shatpadigalu, Dandaka 
etc,, Of these Suvvali - sung mostly by women - were 
compositions of Jagannathadasaru.°° Their compositions, at 
times, also throw light on the then existing life styles, the caste 
marks, the ornaments, the types of dress, temple decorations, 
games played by the youngsters of the day, medicines used, the 
idioms of the day, the customs, socio-economic conditions of the 
period, currencies used, marriage practices and other aspects of 


their lives.3! 


30 Bharadwaj, Ranganath: 1983, A study of the methodological contribution of the 
Haridasarus in Karnataka, Vishwa Kannada Sammelan, Bangalore, p.49 


31 Tbid., 
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As a socio-religious movement, if Veera Saivism received 
mass acceptance, due to its egalitarian character and its all 
inclusive nature, the Haridasa movement on the other hand 
focused more on reforming the individual through devotion to 
Hari, another name for Vishnu. Though the movement did attack 
inequalities perpetuated by caste, it was unable to bring in a 
change in the social structure. The movement had a greater 
appeal among the upper classes. The participation of all sections 
of artisan classes in a big way in the Sharana movement has no 
equivalent in the Haridasa movement.*2 

The heterodox religion which also had an impact on the 
culture and society of Karnataka in general and women in 
particular was Jainism. Though the religion had entered 
Karnataka in third century BC, it saw its heyday under the rule 
of the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra i.e. from the eleventh century 
to fourteenth century and continued to receive patronage during 
the rule of Vijayanagar Empire between fourteenth to sixteenth 
century AD. Epigraphical evidences throw light on the 
patronage extended to the religion and in turn the influence of 
the religion on the socio-economic and religious life of the period 


under study. 


32 Panikar Ayyappa K , p. 193. 
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Shantala devi, the queen of Hoysala King Vishnu 
Vardhana, is extolled in history for her faith in Jainism. Her 
parents Machikaabe and Marasingamayya were ardent devotees 
of Jainism. Prabhachandra Siddhantadeva, a disciple of 
Meghachandra Trividyadeva of the Pustaka gachcha of the 
Desiya gana of Mula sanga was her preceptor. She made many 
grants to Jaina saints. A record of 1123 AD states “she granted 
with exemptions from all imports the village Mottenavile of 
Kolkakinadu to her preceptor. She ordered Vilasanakatte to be 
built as a tank and granted it to Savati Gandhavarana Basadi 


which was founded by her at Belagola. 


She is said to have obtained from Vishnu Vardhana a 


garden of 50 Kolugas of wet land in the middle plain below 
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Ganyasamudra and granted the same to Savati Gandhavarana 
Basadi which she caused to be erected”.3° The Basadi is 
dedicated to Santinatha, the 12th Trithankara. 

One of the most important contributions of Jainism to 
Karnataka culture, especially ruing the period of Hoysalas is the 
‘Nisidhi stones’ (memorial stones).3+ A large number of these 
memorial stones found so far in Karnataka belong to the time of 


Hoysalas. 


They are a special feature of Jainism; Sallekhana is 
‘spiritual welcome to death’.s5 It is a process of death by ritual 
fasting as prescribed by the Jaina sastras. It is a willing 


33 EC, II, Sravanabelagola 132 and 143 


34 Settar S (Ed) : Memorial Stones — A Study of their Origin, Significance and Variety, 
Institute of Indian Art History, Darwad (Paper — Nisidhis in Karnataka — A Survey), 
p. 290. 


35 Desai P.B: 1957, Jainism in South India and some Jaina Epigraphs, Sholapur, 
p.22 
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submission to death, without any love or hatred against anybody 
living or dead. After voluntarily accepting the vow of 
Sallekhana,°° one is to renunciate all the worldly belongings by 
thought, word and deed and only concentrate on happily 
relinquishing the mundane world by fasting unto death. The 
process of concentration meant not only gaining complete 
control over the senses but also gradual destruction of the 
body.37 Memorial stones are erected to commemorate the holy 
death of such persons whether he or she is a revered saint or a 
lay follower.s8 Such commemorative stones are known as 
Nisidhis, which are usually engraved on solid rock columns. 
Scores of Nisidhis carved are found through out Karnataka. 
Among the outstanding centres where a good number of free 
standing Nisidhi-pillars with inscriptions are found, mention 
may be made of Sravanabelagola, Koppala and Hombuja. Some 
of the major Jaina poets namely Ranna (CE 950-1018), 
Santinatha (CE 1062), Nagachandra (CE 1085), Janna (CE 1295) 


and Madhura (CE 1385)39 have also composed such inscriptions. 


36 Settar S : 1986, Inviting Death, Institute of Indian Art History, Karnatak 
University, Dharwad 


37 Settar S : Pursuing Death, (Philosophy and Practice of Voluntary Termination of 
Life), Institute of Indian Art History, Dharwad 


38 Nagarajaiah, Hampa: Jinendera Staavana, National Institute of Prakrit Studies 
and Research, Dhavala Tirtham, Sravanabelagola, p.5 


° Ibid. 
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Between the tenth century and the end of the fourteenth 
century, a remarkable number of memorials were erected - 36 
memorials of saints and nuns, and 42 of lay disciples have been 
discovered. After the thirteenth century, the Nisidhi’s erected in 
honour of teachers and the establishment of memorial stones to 
the nuns ceased to be popular. It is interesting to observe that 
the nisidhis erected to commemorate the Samadhi —- marana of 
the lay disciples doubled the number of memorials erected to 
commemorate the death of the nuns. The Jain women were free 
to choose the difficult path of Sadhvi. They practiced the five 
vratas, enforced strict self-control and engaged in meditation. 
They became religious preachers and delivered lectures on Jain 
philosophy. Chandanbala was the first to be appointed the chief 
of a womens’ organization with 36,000 women trainees.4° An 
inscription of Harihara-I refers to one Chandraprabha?*! as the 
head priest of a Jaina Chaityalaya. 

It is believed that a housewife, a sister, a mother and a 
daughter would renounce the world as per Jaina injunctions 
when there was an inner call. Till then they would lead saintly 
lives as devotees (Sravakis). Followers or disciples of famous 


40 Mukherjee, Amitabha (Ed): 1996, Women in Indian Life and Society, Punthi 
Pustaka and Institute of Historical Studies, Calcutta, p.4 


41 EC, IX, Magadi 18 
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gurus were in a hierarchical order and were known as 
ajjis/kantis/aryakas. An ordained Jaina nun could exercise all 
the spiritual functions and ordain men and women. Jaina nuns 
enjoyed the same spiritual freedom as their male counterparts. 
An inscription of 1187 AD says that in a big assembly of 
worshippers, the female disciples of Acharya _ Srinandi 
Panditadeva observed the severe eight fasts. Manakabbe Kanti 
erected an epitaph in the memory of her guru Srimati Kanti*? 
who is supposed to have conquered all the senses and died by 
Sallekhana.‘3 

Some of the women who professed the Jaina faith took 
to writing and studied music and dancing. Some received 
specialized training in fine arts. Padmala devi, Chavala devi and 
Boppa devi, three daughters of Mariyane Dandanayaka were 
skilled in art of singing and dancing. Shantala devi, the Hoysala 
queen, is immortalized in songs, story and sculpture as a 
paragon of accomplishments*+. Thus Jaina women had freedom 
to receive education and pursue a career in fine arts without 


social stigma attached to it. 


42 Kamat, Jyotsna K: 1980, Social life in medieval Karnataka, New Delhi, p.109 
43 Tbid; 


44 EC, V, Belur 58 
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Women from all strata made gifts of lands, fields, 
gardens, groves got watersheds and well constructed besides 
cash donations. They influenced their husbands to make 
charities too. Sovala Devi, sister of Hoysala King Narasimha - II 
built the town of Somanathpura in 1237 AD and made it a 
centre of education. Attimabbe lived a saintly life and has 
become immortal for her great charities and patronage to 
learning and the learned. She patronized the pet Ranna and 
encouraged him to write Ajitanatha Purana, a Jaina classic. She 
popularized the work Santinatha Purana of Ponna by 
distributing a thousand copies of it and built thousands of 
Basadis. 

Even dancing women were not regarded as inferior in 
Jain society. They lavishly donated for the maintenance of the 
Jaina ascetic order. Inspite of their profession of singing and 
dancing, some of them were renowned for their deep faith, 
adoration of and single-minded devotion to Jaina Sadhus. A few 
of them renounced the profession and adopted the creed. They 
were in general considered ominous. 

The Jain women, especially those belonging to the 
merchant class and royal household patronized art, literature, 
sculpture and architecture too. Many of them made donations 


too. Devaraya-I had a Jaina queen called Bhima Devi, a disciple 
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of Panditacharya. Govi Danima’s wife Jayama granted some land 
to Mallinathadeva.*5 

Women embraced Jainism not under any duress, but of 
their own will. They were free to adopt a guru, discuss the faith 
with him and clear their doubts. Though the Indian society was 
then male-dominated, the Jaina women were conscious of their 
socio-political and economic rights and used them directly. They 
enjoyed the freedom of conscious and derived all benefits of 
formal education. The life of a Jaina woman was comparatively 
better than that of her Hindu counterpart. However, the custom 
of widow re-marriage did not find general favour among the 
Jains. 

It was during the reign of Hoysala Vishnu Vardhana 
that Vishistadvaita School of Philosophy made an inroad into the 
Kannada provinces. Ramanuja who expounded the philosophy of 
Bhakthi was from Perambudur. For about two decades he was 
forced to seek shelter in Karnataka.*© His association with 


Karnataka left a deep impact on the people of this region. 


45 EC, XI, Maddagiri 14 


46 Gopal B.R.: 1983, Sri Ramanuja in Karnataka, An Epigraphical Study, Sundeep 
Prakashan, Delhi, p.3. 
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Ramanuja was born in 1017 AD to Kantimati, wife of 
Asuri Kesava Somayaji Dikshitar at Sriperambudur. He first 
studied under Yadavaprakasha. 
Differences of opinion arose between 
the teacher and Ramanuja resulting in 
their separation. Ramanuja moved to 
Kanchi and was- married too. 


Meanwhile Yamunacharya summoned 


him to SriRangam. But by the time he 
reached SriRangam, Yamunacharya had passed away. He could 
only witness the deceased body and promised the dead soul that 
he would fulfill the three desires of Yamunacharya. On his 
return to Kanchi, he felt the need for a guru and proceeded 
towards SriRangam to request Mahapurna to be his guru. Both 
came to Kanchi and spent six months together. During this 
period, due to marital discord, he took to Sanyas after sending 
his wife to her paternal home. There after he too proceeded to 
SriRangam where he assumed charge of the math. At 
SriRangam, he effected several reforms in the temple. 

While spreading the faith at SriRangam, the ruling 
Chola king adopting a policy of persecution of non-Saivas 
desired to convert the subjects in Advaitism. Sri Ramanuja’s 


disciples were distressed to learn this and requested their guru 
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leave the Chola country to save himself. However, he was taken 
to the court of the Chola king. It was this incident that led 
Ramanuja’s flight to Karnataka.47 In Karnataka, Sri 
Ramanujacharya, according to the tradition, remained for a 
period of 12 or 20 years. During his stay in Karnataka he is 
stated to have converted the ruling Hoysala king Bittideva into 
SriVaishnavism and installed the deity of Narayana at Melkote. 
Srivaishnavism came to be spread far and wide in Mysore region 
and became one of the popular faiths of the country. On the 
death of the Chola king, Ramanujacharya returned to 
Srirangam‘’ and lived for another two decades. He died in 1137 
AD at the age of 120 years. 

Ramanunjacharya was the first Vedic religious leader to 
accord women a status equal to that of men and to accept them 
as disciples. Well known among the women who were a part of 
his mutt were Andal (wife of Kuresar), Ponnachi, Kongu Piratti, 
Tiruven Paricharattu Ammai, Tiruvettaru Ammai, 


Tiruvanthapurathu Ammai‘? and others. 


47 Gopal B.R.: 1983, p.5 
48 Thid, p.6 


49 Parthasarathy, Indira: 2008, RAMANUJAR, The Life and Ideas of Ramanuja, 
Translated from Tamil by T. Sri Raman, Oxford University Press, p.4. 
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Another significant mystical movement was the SUFI 
Movement which left a deep impact on society, especially on the 
women in North Karnataka during the period under study. 
Sufism is a unique phenomenon that sprung up from Islam yet 
had a number of adherents from other faiths in large numbers. 
Sufism is called ‘Tasawwuf’ in Arabic.5° It is usually defined as 
the ‘inner mystical or psycho-spiritual dimension’ of Islam. 
However, some scholars have opined that it could also be outside 
the sphere of Islam. Sufi saints were honoured and worshipped 
in India irrespective of religious affiliations. The origin of Sufism 
is traced to the lifetime of Prophet Mohammed. A group of 
scholars attracted by his teachings used to assemble at the 
platform of the mosque of the Prophet at Medina. Sufism had 
many orders such as Chistiya, Quadriya, Naqsbandiya and 
Suhrawardiya. These orders have a number of silsilas5! among 
them. These are led by Sufi saints who lived in ‘Khanqahs’ *°? or 


‘hospices’ along with their disciples. 


50 Misra, Neeru (Ed) : 2004, Sufis and Sufism — some reflections, Manohar 
Publications, New Delhi, p. 7. 


51 Faton, Richard Maxwell : 1978, Sufis of Bijapur, 1300 — 1700, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, p. XXIX. 


Also, Lal K S : 1992, The Legacy of Muslim Rule in India, Aditya Prakashan, New 
Delhi, p.194. 


52 Eaton, Ibid., 
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Hazrat Khwaja Bande Nawaz Gesu Daraz (1321-1422) a 
Sufi saint belonging to the Chistiya order created a centre of Sufi 
culture at Gulbarga, an important city in north Karnataka. He 
was a disciple of Hazarat Nasiruddin Chiragh Dehlavi of Delhi. 
After he became the successor (Khalifa) of his master, the saint 
moved over to South India taking the Chistiya order along with 
him. He was invited by the Bhamani king Firoz Shah to settle 
down in Gulbarga. He travelled all over the country and taught 
the precepts of Sufism. He has authored a number of books in 
Dakhani Urdu, Persian and Arabic languages.°3 An annual fair 
(Urus) 5+ takes place in the honor of this saint. Khwaja Bande 
Nawaz Dargah is the tomb of this saint. It continues to be a 
place of pilgrimage for both Hindus and Muslims and is a symbol 


of religious harmony. 


53 Tafseer Multagat, Avarif-ul-Ma arif, Fasoos-al-Hukum, Quaseeda Amali, Sharhu 
Awarif-ul-Maarif and Adaab-ul-Mureedein are some of the books authored by him. 


5+ Eaton, Richard Maxwell : 1978, p.295 
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Bijapur is yet another important Sufi centre in 
Karnataka. There are thousands of Sufis buried in Bijapur and 
nearby places belonging to different orders or silsilas. 


Bababudangiri is another important Sufi shrine. 


Dada Hayat Mir Kalandar was the saint residing here, revered by 


both Muslims and Hindus. There are a number of Dargahs 
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related to Sufi saints present all over Karnataka and all of them 
have devotees belonging to Hindu and Muslim religions. 

The influence of Sufism is not restricted to religious 
harmony alone but did positive an effect on Kannada literature. 
Folk form such as Kalgi-tura ballads, rivayath, songs etc., 
exhibit a blend of these faiths in their thematic and formal 
concerns. The bulk of folk poetry written by Sufis was sung by 
village women while engaged in various household chores. The 
most common forms were the Chakki-nama, so called because it 
was sung while grinding food-grains on the grindstone or chakki, 
and the Charkha-nama, sung while spinning threat at the 
spinning wheel or charkha.55 Other types of such folk-poetry 
include the Luri-naama or Lullaby, the Shaadi-nama or the 
wedding song, the Suhagan-nama or married woman’s song and 
the Suhaila or eulogistic song.5© It is evident that most of these 
poetic forms appealed especially, and probably exclusively to 
women. For in the villages of the Deccan, it was the women who 
for centuries spun the cotton into thread, ground jowar, and 


rocked the children to sleep. Each of these activities involved a 


55 Aquil, Raziuddin (Ed) : 2010, Sufism and Society in Medieval India, Oxford 
University Press, p.71. 


Also, Eaton, Richard Maxwell : 1978, p.291 


56 Qadiri, Abul Hasan : 1968, Sukh Anjan, Hyderabad, pp.60-1, Sayyida Jafar (Ed) 
: (passage quoted from editors introductions to Qadiri’s Book). 
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steady moving of the hands, which the singing of songs 
composed in a regular meter could easily assist. This is specially 
true for the chakki-nama and the Charkha-nama, the most 
widespread forms of Dakhani folk poetry, both of which involved 
the turning of a wheel by hand. The simple poetry appealed to 
women not only because it accompanied the household chores 
but also because its content was permeated with imagery 
especially meaningful to them.5?7 Female love and_ its 
manifestations were themes in this form of literature, frequently 
references to the two worlds of a young bride — that of her natal 
home which she would have left and the marital home she 
would have entered on being wed. Sufi folk literature can be 
found today in both written and oral traditions. Despite the 
intrusion of modern media in villages, folk poetry relating to 
household chores is still sung, though apparently less so today 
than in the past. 

The dominant role played by women in this Indian folk 
Islam cannot be under-estimated. An account of a Sufi’s 
conversation noted that women were allowed to enter even the 
inner circle of a Sufi’s followers. This would mean that at one 


time, women along with men, were instructed in the religious 


57 Aquil, p.72. 
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exercises of living Sufis.58 But, as the Sufi became replaced by 
their tombs as objects of popular veneration, women devotees 
thronged the Dargahs wherein were located the tombs of the 
saints. Their motivation for participating in the Dargah’s 
festivities seems to have been due to vows taken with the faith 
that their wishes get fulfilled. Offering such as flowers, coins or 
prayers, would be made to the spirit of the Pir buried at a 
particular Dargah in the belief that the saint would redress some 
specific grievance. Each of the Dargahs is usually associated 
with certain miracles. But whatever the special vows that 
became associated with individual dargah, they were all 
generally associated with fertility. Indeed the belief that visits to 
dargah would in some measure enhance a woman’s fertility is an 
obvious reason for their continuing popularity among rural 
women of Deccan even today. 

Women originally attracted to the Sufis were probably of 
the same social origins as those presently participating in the 
social life of the dargahs. It was mainly women from the non- 
elite or subaltern sections living on the fringes of the Hindu 
society who seem to have gravitated toward Sufis and their 


tombs as places of religious refuge from any number of worldly 


58 Aquil, p.77. 
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concerns. These women may certainly have included widows 
from various castes, for whom the patriarchal and orthodox 
Hindu society provided any space. Besides, it was also that 
childless women from various castes who appear to have 
thronged the dargahs because of the latter’s association with 
fertility. Childless women taking a vow and making votive 
offerings is a common feature in most Dargahs in Karnataka. 
What all such women shared in common was an eclectic 
religious attitude on account of which they would have perceived 
no great theological or social wall existing between Islam and 
Hinduism. For them, the Dargah in a village or town formed 
only one more facet of a widely spread and eclectic religious life. 
Sufi saints continue to be revered by women as Gods.°? 
These saints were worshipped not just when they were alive, but 
are being worshipped as they lie in their tombs (dargahs). These 
dargahs might have provided the much required solace to the 
women folks to face the challenges of daily life. It was a place 
considered to fulfill their vows -—- infertility, child’s health, 
marriage, occupation, husband’s health, etc., When independent 
efforts to fight the challenges of life fail, dependency on spiritual 


powers becomes a requirement. Sufi saints and their dargahs 


59 Tarikere, Rahamat: 1998, Karnatakada Sufigalu, Abhinava, Bangalore, p.169 
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were looked upon as sources of spiritual powers and looked 
upon as wish fulfilling by the depressed lot of women. As such 
dargahs became centres where women could express their 
religious views and assert their positions freely. In an 
atmosphere where they had been marginalized, dargahs gave a 
small opportunity for pour-out of their feelings. Shams Alam of 
Raichur has been a favorite saint of the prostitutes.°° Dargah 
culture has encouraged the downtrodden, poor, depressed and 
such others to move on in the journey of life. 

Though Sufi saints have a huge women following, 
women as spiritual achievers have hardly been recognized by the 
sect. There is not a single example of a Sufi saint honoring any 
women with ‘Khilafat’.©! It is held that women who crossed the 
threshold of marriage were the ones who played an important 
role in the lives of Sufi saints. What role these women played in 
the lives of these ‘bachelor’ saints is debatable.©2 But it may be 
presumed that women were a very important part of their 
personality. 

Records speak of many women Sufi saints and their 
dargahs. The oldest known woman Sufi saint is Bibi Pakijama 
60 Tarikere, Rahamat: 1998, p.170 


61 Ibid, p.171 


62 Ibid, p.171 
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Nani of Lahore. A few other women saints are — Masaheb of 
Kuduchi, Niyamat Bi of Gowribidunur, Zarina Bi of Kadur, 
Saidani Bibi of Mangalore, Bibi Fathima of Gulbarga and 
Mustanima of Harpanahalli. But there is no recorded history 
regarding the achievements of these women saints.°° However, 
their popularity and influence continues to grow in the regions 
where they had lived and had settled. There have been many 
questions regarding the achievements of women Sufi saints. But 
one needs to understand the socio-religious systems that had 
imposed restrictions on them. But if they had desired to achieve 
beyond the prescribed framework, then, they should have 
broken the shackles of society like Meera Bai, Lalleshwari or 
Akkamahadevi.®* Probably it is because of the imposed 
restrictions, we do not find women Sufi saints establishing either 
Khanquahs or Guru-Shishya parampara.°> Achievements of 
women Sufi saints or lay women disciples might have been 


limited, but they did enliven the Sufi movement. 


63 Tarikere, Rahamat: 1998, p.172 
64 Ibid p.173 


65 Rizvi, Sayid Athar Abbas : 1983, A History of Sufism in India (Vol.II), Munshiram 
Mohanalal publications private limited, Delhi p.403 
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EPILOGUE 


The emergence of feminist movement in the west went a 
long way in creating a much awareness of the need to discover 
women’s role for a fuller understanding of history, asserting that 
women have a history and their contributions in the politico- 
socio-economic and cultural spheres, their achievements in the 
public and personal spheres. Traditional historiographies focus 
on one section of women, those of the upper strata and not the 
mass of the women came in for criticism. They were the notable 
women i.e., queens, princesses, noble women and so on. Women 
of these strata are shown as heroic women, regents, rulers, 
donors, patrons, scholars, etc. much to the neglect of other 
sections of the society. 

But now the emphasis is on substantive question of 
women’s subordination and the structures that make for their 
subordination.! The assertion was that women rendered invisible 


in history were to be made visible. Every historical period has 


1 Chakravarti, Uma : 2003, Gendering castes : Through a Feminist Lens, Stree, 
Calcutta, p.25. 
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had women playing an important role and that had to be 
retrieved as whatever was projected was fractured. It was felt 
women’s history was to fill the gaps left by conventional history’s 
pre-occupations with male doings and give attention and dignity 
to women’s lives in their own right.2 Also, any women’s history, 
therefore, has to be alert to the blanks, the omissions and the 
half truths. 

Important also became the need to investigate the causes 
for the neglect of women’s role and also to locate the causes for 
the disparity. The representation of women being partial, there 
has been a compulsion to bring out a full history of women as 
well as a history in general so as to present an objective history. 
This representation of women, it is said is partial, determined as 
it is by the particular nature of historical source material 
available in general on ancient and medieval India.* Inscriptions 
have been an important source in the construction of the history 
of the past. There has indeed been a heavy reliance on this 
source. Inscriptions were of different natures. They shed light on 


several aspects - political events, political structures, 


2 Miles, Rosalind : 1988, The Women’s History of the World, Paladin, London, p.13. 
3 Ibid 
4 Parashara, Aloka : 1996 (Reprint), Women in Nationalist Historiography : The case 


of Altekar, in, Leela Kasturi and Veena Mazumdar (Ed.) : Women and Indian 
Nationationalism, Vikas Publishing House Private Limited, p.16. 
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administration, revenue system, agrarian relations, settlement 
patterns, and legal codes, social, religious and other aspects. The 
women that may be gleaned from the inscriptions of ancient and 
medieval times are mainly those of the elite sections of society. 
However, there is sparse reference to ordinary women. This does 
not provide a true picture of the Indian womanhood of the past. 
The nationalist historiography which tried to set aside the 
colonial rhetoric took to a compulsive glorification of India’s past 
so as to counter the very negative projection. A reverence for 
ancient culture and its very defence became a strong motive 
force for the glorification of ancient social norms and customs as 
they were supposed to hold the key to the regeneration of Indian 
society.> Also compelling was projecting great periods of Indian 
history and in the process great men and later great women in 
Indian history were brought in. These great women were also 
some kind of role models who got described as having inspired 
the thoughts and ideals of Indian women and shaped their lives 
for untold centuries. Women in the epics and puranas became 
‘llustrative examples of the true dignity of Indian Womanhood’.’ 
In the histories that came to be produced, the focus was mainly 


5 Parashar, Aloka , p.17. 


6 Swami Madhavananda, Majumdar Ramesh Chandra (Ed.) : 1953, Great Women of 
India, Advaita Ashrama, Almora, p.X. 


7 Ibid. 
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Hindu women, while others find a passing reference. It is Hindu 
women who occupy nearly the whole canvas. 

Of the period under study, the works that emerged are 
characteristic of the kind of nationalist historiography that took 
shape. Women have been presented in stereotypical pattern. 
Lengthy discussions on the political aspects are mainly male 
oriented. It is the wars, battles, administrative measures, grants, 
donations which appear to be significant. Women invariably are 
brought into the chapter on Social History. But they are royal 
women or those who belonged to the upper sections of the 
society, portrayed as rulers, administrators, donors, regents and 
patrons. 

Women are described as holding a high status and that it 
was not of servitude. Though Hoysala women are said to have 
been involved in administration, very few names are cited. With 
regard to education of women of the period, however, it is stated 
whether education of the same sort was within the reach of an 
average woman.’ The education of women is supposed to have 
consisted of ‘audio-visual’ instruction provided by musical 
recitals of puranic stories, religious discourses, dramatic shows, 
etc.? The only name that shines of this period is that of Shantala 


8 Diwakar RR: 1968, Karnataka Through the Ages, Government of Mysore, p.463. 


9 Ibid. 
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Devi as a donor and one proficient in music and dance. Among 
the Kalachuris it is Sovaladevi, wife of Sovi Deva, is described as 
accomplished in music and dance.!° Of the Vijayanagar period, it 
is queens, women of royal household that emerge. Gangadevi is 
significant for her highly valuable work Madhura Vijayam, 
otherwise nothing much is available of her, and, Tirumaladevi 
and Chinnadevi as accompanying the king during his 
expeditions and as donors. 

Besides inscriptions it is foreign accounts that become 
important for the period, however exaggerated the descriptions 
may be. The accounts had become an important source for 
European scholarship, as seen in Sewell, which was more 
orientalist in its approach. Based on the accounts, women’s 
accomplishments in music and dance as well as women in 
professions are described, including women in charge of 
maintenance of accounts of expenses incurred. It is the costly 
establishment of the queens, a very large retinue of attendants, 
and their rich and lavish dresses and ornaments that find a 
prominent mention. 

The practice of Sati is discussed at length. The usual 


description of a widow is that of cheerfully climbing the funeral 


10 Sastri, K A Nilakanta : 1966, A History of South India, Oxford University Press, 
Bombay, p.315. 
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pyre of the husband. While Nilakanta Sastry says ‘Sati was not 
unknown, especially among the upper classes, but by no means 
common’.!! He also holds the view that her devotion doubtless 
applauded and evoked popular admiration.!2 Becoming a sati as 
seen in several of the writings was glorified. It is also described 
as ‘whose fatal choice was as voluntary as it was irresistible’.!3 
Further, it is even held that the steadfastness and devotional 
fervour exhibited in the preservation and propagation of their 
faiths by the women of Karnataka are highly admirable. !* 

It is the condition of the lot of widows that are not widely 
discussed. However, enforced widowhood was prevalent may be 
delineated from several of the writings. Their life is described as 
one of hardship, forced to lead an austere and an ascetic life. 
Foreign accounts, as cited in some of the works, while describing 
sati as leaping into the fire with cheerful countenance, they also 
bring out the picture of enforced widowhood as her head being 


tonsured, stripped of jewels and ‘despised and accounted for a 


1 Sastri, K A Nilakanta : 1966, A History of South India, , p.315. 


2 ---------- ” ~------------ : 1964, The Culture and History of the Tamils, Firma K L 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, p.80. 


3 Desai P B : 2007 (Reprint), Great Women of Karnataka , in Karnataka Darshana, 
Department of Kannada and culture, Bangalore, p.433. 


4 Ibid 
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dishonest woman’.!5 Besides sati, women also took vows to 
sacrifice their lives if the king got a mail heir or if he was 
victorious in the war or for his recovery from an incurable 
disease. To fulfill the vows, women have said to have either 
entered the fire or went in for ‘Sidithale’. For such practices also, 
memorial stones came to be erected.!© Glorification of the 
practices may be seen despite a barbarity associated with them. 

The same could be said of very commonly practiced marital 
alliances. In the marriages of convenience forged between two 
ruling families, references to women pushed into or otherwise 
are found. No analysis is available of the alliances forged and the 
impact it had on women who had many a time become pawns, 
traded or bartered for political ends. 

Women had come to be treated as commodities during war 
times. They were a part of the war booty used for intimidating or 
humiliating the vanquished king or also as a display of the 
prowess of the victorious king. The history of South India has 
several instances of crimes being committed against women. 
When the subjects of Malabar rose in revolt against their own 
king, Bakan, a neighbouring chief is said to have attacked 


1S Salatore B A: 1934, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, AD 1346 - 
AD 1648, Vol. II, B G Paul and Co., Madras, p.190. 


16 Elegara, Chennakka : 1977, Mastikallu, Karnatak University, Dharwad, p.8. 
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Malabar and carried away the women who suffered violence and 
captivity in the hands of the Hindus after Bakan established his 
rule over the region of Malabar.!” It is also cited that when 
Vikrama Pandyan was defeated by Rajadhiraja Chola, the latter 
is said to have carried away the defeated kings eldest daughter 
and wife and is said to have cut off the nose of Pandyan’s 
mother.!8 Women who were pushed into the harems had to co- 
exist with many others, subject to jealousies and rivalries do not 
seem to be the concern in a historiography such as this. 

Accounts of women of other sections of society can be 
gleaned from epigraphy. Women have been active in economic 
life as productive contributors. Domestic work, weaving, 
weeding, husking, cultivation, supervision of land activities, 
preparation of garlands, carrying water, running inns and hotels, 
etc. were some of the economic activities exclusively done by 
women. However, women involved in such activities find a 
passing reference in few records only. 

Women have been represented less in political life. Though 
they have been royal women who have actively participated in 


administration, during emergency situations, their 


17 Aiyangar, Krishnaswami : 1921, South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, 8. 
Chand & Co. Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, p.186. 

Bakan it is mentioned could be no other than the Bukka of Hindu historical records. 
P.187 


18 Ibid, p.69. 
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representation is negligiblee Common women who have 
participated in wars and held important posts too find a 
marginalized representation. It is only in selected sculptures of 
Vijayanagar period that we find warrior-like depiction of women, 
however, their role is least highlighted in literature of the period. 

However, women have been glorified as donors and 
philanthropists. Epigraphy of the period records the donations 
by women or made in the name of women by other family 
membes for their personal and spiritual merit. Women making 
donations belong to all strata of the society — royalty, mercantile 
class, common women, courtesans and temple dancers. 
However, inscriptions do not speak of the economic powers and 
independence, actually enjoyed by the women during the period 
under study. 

The only section of women who find wide coverage in 
literary sources, including foreign accounts, and _ also 
epigraphical records are the ‘Bhogastree’ or the courtesans / 
Ganikas / temple dancers. These economically independent 
actors enjoyed an equally honourable status in society. Foreign 
accounts are filled with descriptions of their beauty, lavish life 
style, dedication to fine arts like dance and music, their capacity 
to pay tax, the freedom they enjoyed in society, etc. However, 


these historical records do not inform the circumstances in 
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which these women were forced into such professions and what 
their life after retirement from active profession. 

However, twelfth century medieval Karnataka witnessed a 
new and enlightened image of womanhood in religious sphere. A 
class of women established a well defined self identity. These 
women who emerged as_ saints, popularly called as 
‘Vachanakartis’ belonged to the democratic reform movement 
started by Basavanna. They came from different socio-economic 
strata of the society. It was only in the mystical movements that 
women found a vent out to express their suppressed or 
unexpressed views against the existing social system. Apart from 
Vachana movement, the other Bhakti currents which had an 
impact on women were the Haridasa movement, Jaina dharma 
and Sufism. It was only in these movements that women were 
able to express themselves, may be in the form of a protest 
(Virasaivism), receive a place of respect (Haridasa movement), a 
place of equality (Jainism) and find acceptance in religion 
(Sufism). 

The historical sources clearly reveal that by and large the 
imaging of women has been in the sphere of ‘domestic’. The 
agency is predominantly male and therefore women in this kind 
of history tend to move between two different ideas: house wife 


versus prostitute, public women versus private women, and the 
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pious good women versus the scheming bad women. Conversely, 
working women and spiritual women, both of whom belong to 
categories which shatter conventional role models, figure but 
rarely in the stereotypical historical canvas. 

The very elitish approach in highlighting certain sections of 
women as holding a high status may be seen in the concern to 
establish the cultural levels of the Hindus which had come in for 
a severe attack in the colonial rhetoric. Elite women became 
indices to measure the status level of women. In such an 
approach, evidently, women of the lower section or women of 
other communities, found no place in the picture. Such of the 
women are encrusted beneath layers of historical misperceptions 
and distortions in the existing knowledge of women.!9 This was a 
bid to construct women in the context of the golden age and from 
a male perspective where the male became central. The concern 
of recent researches has been as Gerda Lerner says “we now 
know that man is not the measure of that which is human, but 
men and women are. Men are not the center of the world, but 
men and women are. This insight will transform consciousness 
as decisively as did Copernicus’s discovery that earth is not the 
center of the universe’.2° As women’s role in shaping history has 


19 Parashar, Aloka, p.26 


20 Miles, Rosalind, 1989, p.287 
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been marginalized or under-valued, the chief concern has been 
to retrieve them from the layers of distortion and 
misrepresentation so as to have an objective portrayal of history 


and put forth that there are other women too in history. 
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